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particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. ™ 

In a matter of such vital importance you 

« owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 

Adjust guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your és 
investments are under the continuing super- Th 
Your vision of an organization whose sole job for sta 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 7 
| vestor will provide relief from constant wo V 

pe tf 1 You have the assurance that every cissaiile 

or Oo 10 precaution is being taken to safeguard your 

investment welfare by keeping your holdings 

To adjusted to changing economic conditions. 

P: 
PLANNED PROGRAM 7 
R iti | Under the guidance of our Staff you follow Le 
ed 1 1e8 » a carefully planned program with the assurance Y 
that all new developments and potential in- . 
fluences affecting your security holdings are J. 
being constantly appraised. The changes in L 
investment policy or in specific issues are 7 

5 AN INVESTOR. sou -cre now tanilaiiil i — — careful analysis of 

a y pertinent factor 

an entirely new set of conditions because Specializing in the planning and supervision 

of the necessity of gearing the nation’s econ- of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
omy to war preparations. If you are to safe- Worxp RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped N 
guard your capital and maintain the purchas- to help you obtain far better investment re- 
ing power of die sa in the face “ sults than would be possible without the benefit ( 
by ee growing inflation potential, you shoul of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have $ 
adopt a realistic investment policy and adjust at your command the facilities, training and 

your portfolio to the changing economic 


situation. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


eee eoeeeeose@eeeee@e@eegeeae?e#ee?e?t@e#e2eeee020 @e 6 
FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results. 


1 | enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable tc 
“my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are 


C Income C1 Capital Enhancement OO Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


PS. oko sap aot b. Sewanee. a 
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Here at MERRILL LYNCH, we've 
always felt that success in any busi- 
ness depends on satisfied customers 
—not immediate sales! 


That’s why we’re never afraid to 
tell any investor who asks just 
what we think of a particular se- 
curity, why we always give him all 
the facts we can—the bad as well 
as the good! 


That’s why our Research Depart- 
ment prepares many a portfolio 
analysis with no recommended 
changes at all. 


And that’s why we've told any 
number of people to postpone in- 
vesting, told them to keep their 
money in government bonds or 
the bank, to come back when they 
could better afford even moderate 
risks to their limited capital. 

We lose lots of sales, naturally. 


But if you ever want facts, in- 
formation, or help of any kind 
with your investments, that’s the 
kind you can always count on here 
at Merrill Lynch. 


We think it’s good business— 
and we think you’ll be back! 
Department SE-83 


MErRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Elgin Chicago Telephone Company. Fol. 
s lowing two years as a Lieutenant in 
The Exhibit of the National Wateh the Navy during World War I, he 
Best Annual Reports President transferred to the Ohio Bell Tele. 
for 1949 hone Company’s traffic departmen 
Pp pany Pp t 
oe Sees oneal in 1919. From then on he held sue. 
FINANCIAL WORLD Shennan cessively higher positions in the com. 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies onc tale pany, and five years ago was elected 
Will Be Displayed in . president operating vice president. On July | 
the Following Cities: James G. a of this year he was elected to the 
CHICAGO sie een ane yj presidency of — — 7 
Display of 300 Best Reports in Hazelton, amen Active, mn eee ee ee ' Natic 
McCormick & Henderson, Inc. Pa., in 1910... . Prepared at Blair years in Cleveland. i Named “Cleve. 
Sept 21-29 10 AM. tS PM Academy for Princeton University, wer " oa peri et 
i . B. degree. gg ‘ 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relati where he received an A ‘ p 
saraiere ad “100 Best Qeperte ... Starting as a student at the Elgin '¢TS; lost a son in World War II. 
Lincoln Printing Company Watchmakers College in 1932, he has 
On batt be devoted his entire business career to Brown-Forman 




















the company. After his first regular pjgtillers 


Bae etree act ncguany job as a member of the time study 


Accounting Conference 


United States department his rise within the com- President 
Independent Telephone pany was rapid and by 1938 he had  w,L, Lyons 
Association been named factory superintendent 
On bee ee. and assistant to the vice president. Brown 


In 1942 he was appointed second hird gen- 
NEW YORK vice president and four years later he BZ eration 
Exhibit of Stockholder Relations took over the duties of the vice presi- j,ember of his 


eee r~ Mette ho ng dent in charge of manufacturing. He family to head 


Printing Corporation was elected executive vice president Brown - For- 


130 Cedar Street in 1947, and president and a director jan. W. L. Lyons Brown was born 
Oct. 9-13—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 4 








































in March 1948... . Gardening and jy Louisville, Ky., in 1906... Bye. 
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Display of 100 Best R wealth. . . . Member, advisory com- After working for the W. L. Lyon ff, 
Graphic Arts Gallery ol mittee, department of economics, prokerage company from 1928-32, hel «, 
The Charles Francis Press Princeton University. Director, Na- was a cruise director for the James ,. 
461 Eighth Avenue at W. 34th Street tional Association of Manufacturers. 
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Oct. 27-Nov. 30—11 A.M. to 5 P.M. Boring Company. In 1933 he joined§ |, 
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from the ground up, starting as 2 


... Has two daughters and a son. 
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Paces niente et Bell Telephone tenance crew when the distillery was 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel alae ‘ expanding its plant. After learning § jc 
Seventh Avenue at W. 32rd Street President production and sales, he became sec Bj 
prscedlasttnica incisions John A. retary of ay a Later. fy 
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60) Weed Svent Norfolk, president. .... A breeder of short-§ 
math ecco tacas > << wag Nebraska, horn cattle as a hobby, he has wong, 
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Parity For The 











Canadian Dollar? 


Though action is not indicated now, present discount 


of 9.1 per cent is likely to be eliminated later on. 


This would affect earnings and prices of many stocks 


ko many years prior to devalua- 
tion of the British pound sterling 
in 1931, the Canadian and United 
States dollars were quoted at approx- 
imate parity. For the next several 
years, our northern neighbor’s cur- 
rency was obtainable at discounts of 
as much as 19 per cent from our own. 
In 1933 we devalued our own dollar, 
and by the end of the year Canadian 
currency commanded a premium of 
as much as 5% per cent. Thereafter, 
until war broke out in 1939, approx- 
imate parity again prevailed. 


Shifts in Revaluation 


From September 1939 to early 
1946, the Canadian dollar was offi- 
cially worth only 90.91 cents in U. S. 
funds. But Canada’s holdings of 
U. S. dollars and gold improved sun- 
stantially during the war; rising 
prices in this country were making 
Canada’s large imports from us in- 
creasingly expensive, and accordingly 
she revalued her currency to parity 
with ours in order to make our goods 
less expensive in terms of Canadian 
dollars and thus hold down her own 
price level. A year ago, when Great 
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Britain and many other countries de- 
valued their currencies by 30.5 per 
cent, Canada reverted to the 1939-46 
level, which still prevails. 

Canada ranks third in volume of 
foreign trade, being surpassed only by 
the United States and Great Britain; 
on a per capita basis she ranks first. 
Last year, her merchandise exports 
amounted to 19 per cent of her gross 
national product and her imports to 
17.4 per cent, against 4.7 per cent 
and 2.6 per cent, respectively, for this 
country. Thus, exchange rates and 
other factors affecting foreign trade 
are of tremendous importance to 
Canada. As might be expected, much 
of her trade is with us; we supplied 
70 per cent of her imports last year 
and took 50 per cent of her exports. 

The two latter figures illustrate the 
nature and extent of Canada’s ex- 
change difficulties in recent years. 


‘She has had a favorable over-all bal- 


ance of trade in every year since 1913 
except 1920 and 1929-30, but her 
balance with the United States alone 
has been consistently unfavorable. 
This made no difference prior to 1939 
when one currency could be freely 





converted into another, but ha, 
a severe handicap since then; Cam 
like most other nations, has suffere. 
from a (U. S.) “dollar shortage.” 
Accordingly, she has been forced to 
resort to exchange controls and im- 
port restrictions, with the devalua- 
tions of 1939 and 1949 also intended 
to narrow the dollar gap by making 
U. S. goods more expensive to 
Canadians and thus discouraging im- 
ports while at the same time making 
Canadian goods less expensive in this 
country and thus encouraging ex- 
ports. 

However, devaluation has its limi- 
tations in correcting an unfavorable 
trade balance. It works well in this 
respect only for a nation with surplus 
producing capacity which might be 
used in production for export, and 
also requires a relatively low level of 
domestic demand for goods. These 
conditions have not prevailed in 
Canada since before World War II. 
In countering rumors of forthcoming 
devaluation which were current in 
early 1947, Finance Minister Abbott 
stated, “ ... under prevailing condi- 
tions of widespread shortages, limited 
supplies and urgent needs, the pos- 
sibility of a country improving its ex- 
change position by currency deprecia- 
tion. is extremely limited.” The de- 
valuation which took place last year 
was not caused by Canada’s current 
foreign exchange position but was 
forced by the extreme nature of the 
devaluations by sterling area, Scan- 
dinavian and other countries. 


-_ 


Effect on Imports 


Last year’s devaluation has not had 
much of an effect on Canada’s imports 
from the United States, but has con- 
siderably improved her exports to us 
and has also stimulated Canadian 
travel by U. S. tourists, an important 
source of U. S. dollars. Imports 
could not be curtailed in view of the 
high level of demand, and many items 
could be obtained only in this coun- 
try. This situation is likely to 
change, however, as European na- 
tions build up their productive poten- 
tial, and the deep devaluations of Eu- 
ropean currencies will then encourage 
Canadian importers to shift their pur- 
chases from the United States re- 
gardless of the relationship of U. S. 
and Canadian dollars. 

Other factors are also at work 
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which over a reasonable period will 
tend to reduce Canada’s dollar gap. 
One is the growing shortage of raw 
materials in this country. As this 
becomes worse, Canada will sell us 
more lumber, wood pulp, paper and 
non-ferrous metals. Our iron ore 
imports from Canada are already in- 


14. Stocks Facing 


creasing, and will be stepped up still 
more when the Labrador-Quebec de- 
posits are fully developed. On the 
other side of the equation, Canada is 
becoming more self-sufficient in pe- 
troleum, her largest single import, 
and as her position improves in this 
respect she may also be able to curtail 


Dividend Increases 


merica has enjoyed a period of 
A near record prosperity thus far 
this year and investors have shared 
in the boom. Dividends have shown 
a steady rise from earlier levels, mak- 
ing it certain that 1950 will establish 
a new peak in aggregate dividend 
payments. The advance in_ stock- 
holder distributions is indicated by 
New York Stock Exchange statistics. 
Of the 853 issues listed on the Big 
Board which made payments during 
the first six months of 1950, 29 per 
cent paid larger amounts than in the 
similar period last year. 

During the third quarter the pace 
has quickened further. A number of 
corporations which normally distrib- 
uted extras at the year-end in former 
years have chosen to make such pay- 
ments in the third quarter of 1950 
with the aim (which was not 
achieved) of aiding their stockholders 
taxwise. Owing to the possibility of 
Congressional enactment of higher tax 
rates on personal income in the fourth 
quarter, year-end distributions of 
many companies were moved ahead 
and voted payment prior to October 1. 

While there has been a marked 
trend toward such action, some con- 
cerns have adhered to the usual pat- 
tern and will not make declarations 
until the final months of 1950. 
Within this latter group are a number 
of leading enterprises which could 
easily adopt more liberal dividend 


policies. 
Listed below are 14 common stocks 
which seem likely candidates for 


larger payments. Even though eight 
of the 14 issues currently have higher 
dividend rates than those in effect in 
1949, earnings of the past two and a 
half years indicate that additional in- 
creases could be instituted without 
difficulty. 
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Bethlehem Steel, for example, 
earned more than $19 per common 
share in 1948 and 1949 and paid out 
only $4.80 in dividends during the 
period. This year, the company has 
raised distributions to a rate of $3 an- 
nually but even this higher dividend 
represents only 53 per cent of earn- 
ings reported during the first half of 
1950. 

Standard Oil of Indiana presents a 
somewhat similar picture. Although 
net per share aggregated almost $16 
in 1948 and 1949, the corporation has 
not increased its regular dividend 
from the 50 cent quarterly rate ini- 
tiated in the first quarter of 1948 and 
has voted only a single extra cash 
dividendsof 12% cents plus two stock 
dividends of one one-hundredth of a 
share of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Income in the January-June months 
of 1950 amounted to $3.43 per share, 
an amount 60 per cent larger than the 
company’s yearly dividend of $2. 

American Viscose, Champion Pa- 
per & Fibre and Firestone also are 
paying very small proportions of their 


14 Sound Issues Which Could Boost Dividends 


c————Earned Per Share————, 


c—Annual—, -—Six Months --Dividends—,_ Recent 
1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Aluminium Limited ............. $7.34 $7.26 $3.47 $409 a$2.60 a$1.95 80 
American Viscose............... 13.65 9.33 3.47. 7.51 400 2.25 97 
Bethlehem Steel................. 9.36 968 5.91 5.63 2.40 2.10 42 
Caterpillar “Teaetor.............- 3.66 4.89 2.29 4.07 1.75 1.50 43 
Champion Paper & Fibre........ b8.70 b7.55  cl.71 2.32 2.00 1.70 41 
Deere & Company............... e8.49 012.42 5.11 6.13 5.00 2.00 54 
Electric Auto-Lite............... 8.16 7.58 2.40 3.47 3.00 2.25 44 
Federated Dep’t Stores.......... £5.33 £5.45 145 2.05 2.00 1.87% 42 
Firestone Tire & Rubber......... e13.84 . e8.82 4.02 6.68 400 4.00 73 
International Paper.............. 648 712 22 394 2.50 g2.00 h58 
amie, “TRIS co. 6 6 i530 5 eee 5.80 4.58 j1.40 72.30 2.25 100 48 
Socony-Vacuum ................ 4.18 3.09 1.45 1.41 1.10 0.80 23 
Standard Oil of Indiana......... 9.16 6.72 332 3438 “200 13 © 
Westinghouse Electric........... 4.11 4.95 2.10 1.86 1.40 1.20 33 





*To September 20. a—In Canadian funds. 
ended June 30. e—Year ended October 31. 
cent stock on September 22. 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) stock. 


b—Year ended following March 31. 
{—Year ended following January 31. 
h—Prior to stock dividend. 





her outside purchases of coal. Cana- 
dian manufacturing development has 
been rapid in recent years, making 
her more self-sufficient from the 
standpoint of finished goods and also 
permitting her to shift some of her 
exports from raw materials to the 
Please turn to page 27 





current income as dividends. And 
Westinghouse Electric, Socony-Vac- 
uum, Electric Auto-Lite and Alu 
minium Limited have distributed ex- 
ceptionally little of their profits since 
the start of 1948. 

All of the 14 issues, with one ex: 
ception, have more than covered their 
annual dividend requirements during 
the first half of their respective cur- 
rent fiscal years. Federated Depart- 
ment Stores is the only company 
which has not done so. Net for the 
February-July period equaled $2.05 
per share as compared with the 
chain’s $2.50 yearly dividend. How- 
ever, it seems almost certain that the 
$2.50 rate will represent less than 50 
per cent of the company’s profits for 
the year to end January 31, 1951, 
since Christmas season sales should 
boost income well above the $5 per 
share mark. 

Investors seeking equities which 
could lift current rates of payment 
will find suitable selections in this 
group. Quality of all the issues in- 
cluded in the tabulation is good with 
satisfactory earnings and dividend 
records providing sound statistical 
backgrounds. Although yields in 
some cases are not liberal, early im- 
provement in this respect seems likely. 













































c—Three months 
g—Plus 25 per 
j—24 weeks ended July 16. k—Plus 
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Improved Outlook 
For Independent Autos 


Smaller companies have been able to show good earnings 


in the kind of economy the country seems headed for. 


But most shares in the group remain speculative 


he marginal companies excepted, 

the independent automobile mak- 
ers were able to increase interim earn- 
ings this year over the similar 1949 
periods and by the end of 1950 will 
have contributed their due share to a 
new production record for the indus- 
try. During the first eight months of 
this year, the six leading independ- 
ents produced an estimated 561,120 
passenger cars in their U. S. plants, a 
gain of nearly 14 per cent over the 
492,310 which came off the assembly 
lines in January-August, 1949. 

By the end of August last year, 
these six independents had produced 
69 per cent of their full year’s total. 
If the same ratio is applied to this 
year’s output, then the 1950 total 
should reach 813,217 cars. Judging 
from the view expressed by the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, which has 
gone on record as stating that there 
will be enough steel for the remain- 
ing months of the year, it is conceiv- 
able that the independents will reach 
this record figure. After producing 
an estimated 129,721 cars during the 
first eight months vs. 98,123 one year 
earlier, Nash intends to step up pro- 
duction of its latest model by 70 to 75 
per cent over the 1949 level during 
the remaining months of the year. 

Recent scheduled output (taking 
the second week in September) for 
all six companies was up 24 per cent 
over the similar 1949 figure; while it 
will vary from week to week depend- 
ing on the length of shutdowns for 
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new models, three companies, Nash, 
Packard and Kaiser-Frazer, have 
been bringing theirs out this month. 
Hudson and Studebaker meanwhile 
have been keeping up a high output 
rate. Hudson’s U. S. plant is rapidly 
building up production on the new 
1951 model while Studebaker will fol- 
low in October. 


May Exceed Goal 


Thus the indicated total of some 
813,200 cars is by no means out of 
reach, and if Nash-Kelvinator’s op- 
timism is justified, the chances are 
that this hypothetical figure will be 
exceeded. The three major uncer- 
tainties in the way are materials, 
labor, and public demand. No real as- 
surance concerning the steel situation 
actually exists inasmuch as allocation 
controls are to be set up. Further- 
more, various other materials besides 
steel are currently in short supply, a 
factor which bears on output of the 
automotive suppliers as well as the 
major assemblers. On the labor 
front, several parts suppliers have 
strike troubles on their hands and 


doubtless such difficulties will con- 
tinue to crop up from time to time. 

Demand for cars, which mounted 
rapidly throughout July and the early 
part of August, has been tapering off 
in recent weeks. Using the ten days 
ended June 20 as a base, Ward’s 
Automotive Reports found demand at 
its highest during the ten days ended 
August 10, when an increase of 35.6 
per cent in orders on hand was 
shown. For the period ended Sep- 
tember 10, however, the increase had 
sagged to 24.3 per cent over the base 
period as panic buying subsided. Used 
car prices have been softening mean- 
while, and one prediction is that au- 
tomobile company sales departments 
may find themselves working a little 
harder before the end of the year. On 
the other hand, the new credit con- 
trols are not expected to affect sales 
of new cars inasmuch as few were 
previously being sold on more liberal 
credit terms than the one-third down 
and 21 months to pay allowed by the 
Federal Reserve Board’s new Regu- 
lation W. 

The three major producers which 
have shown improved results in the 
earnings column so far this year are 
Hudson, Nash-Kelvinator and Stude- 
baker. Hudson actually made more 
money while producing fewer cars. 
Studebaker and Nash have increased 
their respective shares of the total 
market over the percentages shown 
for the first eight months of 1949. 
Kaiser-Frazer has made visible im- 
provement with its 1951 models, but 
Packard is still far behind its 1949 
pace and is not expected to catch up. 
War contracts and sub-contracts for 
Kaiser-Frazer engines should help 
Willys, which began to establish sec- 
ond shifts in July, and an improved 
second calendar half (which does not 
coincide wholly with that company’s 
fiscal half) should be assured. 

Barring any major setbacks due to 
material shortages or labor difficul- 
ties, the outlook for the automobile 


The Independent Automobile Makers 


ae 





Earned Per Share————, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -Six Months— -Dividends— Recent 
Company 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 ¥*1950 Price 
Hudson Motor Car.. $274.7$259.6 $7.28 $5.30 $3.11 $3.43 c$1.70 $1.50 16 
Kaiser-Frazer ...... 341.6 104.5 2.27 D6.65 N.R. N.R. None None 7 
Nash-Kelvinator .... a302.9a364.2 a4.64 26.04 b4.66 b4.95 2.15 1.85 19 
Packard Motor...... 232.0 212.6 1.01 052 0.32 D0.05 0.50 None 4% 
Studebaker ......... 383.6 473.1 8.12 11.70 4.98 6.12 2.50 2.10 31 
Willys-Overland .... a175.4a142.4 2.39 a1.04 b0.94bD0.07 None None 9 





* Paid or declared to September 20. 
D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


a—Years ended Sepetmber 30. b—Nine months. c—Plus stock. 
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independents during a period of un- 
declared war is no less encouraging 
than it was in 1941 when earnings 
for the five Big Board companies then 
in existence attained their prewar 
highs. In 1941 the national economy 
was in an upward trend following the 
1938 low; combined per-share earn- 
ings of Hudson, Nash, Packard, 
Studebaker and Willys totaled exactly 
$5 a share. This contrasted with a 
much poorer showing for all con- 
cerned in 1940, Willys and Hudson 
reporting deficits that year with earn- 


Loan Rise May 


ings for the other three companies 
averaging only 45 cents per share. 
But another reason for the improved 
showing lay in the fact that military 
contracts were being placed. Hud- 
son in 1941 undertook to supply 
large quantities of parts for airplane 
engines and organized an aircraft 
division to produce sub-assemblies. 
Packard made aircraft engines for 
both Great Britain and the United 
States and supplied the U. S. Navy 
with aircraft-type marine engines. 
Willys-Overland made Jeeps, trailer 


Bring Reserve Boost 


Federal Reserve Board's anti-inflation measures have 


not yet included an increase in reserve requirements 


but may soon do so as loans surpass previous records 


ee since mid-August, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Open Market Com- 
mittee has been selling Treasury bills 
and notes at prices low enough to 
raise the yields on these obligations 
above the returns witnessed prior to 
that time. In addition, bids for new 
bill issues (sold weekly) by the re- 
gional banks have been low enough 
to push the average yields up to 1.317 
per cent on an annual basis, against 
1.173 per cent for the issue dated Au- 
gust 17. Both these policies have run 
counter to the desire of the Treasury 
Department to carry out large cur- 
rent refunding operations at a rate of 
1% per cent for 13-month notes (see 
FW, September 6, page 3). 

Higher short term interest rates 
and the recent hike in the discount 
rate from 1% per cent to 134 per 
cent are intended to fight inflation by 
making it more costly for business to 
borrow at the banks and more diffi- 
cult for the banks to lend. But it is 
very doubtful that anyone, at any 
time, has expected that these two 
measures alone would make a signifi- 
cant dent in the volume of bank loans 
outstanding. The discount rate has 
little significance, since banks have no 
need to borrow heavily from the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System, and short term 
interest rates are still low enough to 
constitute little if any obstacle, even 
on a psychological basis, to expanded 
borrowing by business. 

Thus these measures, to be effec- 
tive, must be buttressed by others. 
Open market operations are some- 
what circumscribed in scope by the 
fact that higher short term rates have 
had an adverse effect on the prices 
of long term Treasury bonds, which 
Federal Reserve authorities still feel 
bound to support. In the week end- 
ed September 13 the Open Market 
Committee bought $97.7 million of 
bonds maturing in five years or more, 
the first such addition to the System’s 
portfolio since the week ended De- 
cember 15, 1948. Temporarily, the 
System has also been forced to buy 
bonds and certificates which are being 
retired in the current refunding op- 
eration. 


Refundings Ahead 


Although.it may again be possible 
for the Federal Reserve to sell Gov- 
ernment securities on balance as soon 
as the refunding is out of the way, 
this is by no means certain even on 
a short term basis, and two more re- 


coaches, hoists, shells and their com- 
ponents, and tank and gun parts for 
the war effort. 

Provided that additional war busi- 
ness would not cut into or supplant 
regular output, the independent auto- 
mobile makers would stand to benefit 
from work of this kind. But even 
without it, such leading companies as 
Studebaker, Nash and Hudson are in 
line for another successful and pros- 
perous year despite the rugged indus- 
try competition offered by the “Big 
Three.” 


fundings impend between now and 
next January 1. If recent Federal 
Reserve policies are repeated on these 
occasions, it will be another three 
months before open market opera- 
tions can be carried on as an effective 
means of credit control. 

This leaves only one bit of anti- 
inflation ammunition still available to 
Federal Reserve authorities, namely 
an increase in bank reserve require- 
ments. Even here, the scope for pos- 
sible action is limited; reserves 
against time deposits are within one 
percentage point of their legal maxi- 
mum while the leeway in the case of 
demand deposits is two points for 
country and reserve city banks and 
four points for central reserve city 
banks. However, Congress might 
duplicate the action it took during the 
special session in 1948 when it boost- 
ed legal maximum reserve require- 
ments against demand deposits by 
four percentage points all along the 
line and raised requirements against 
time deposits from six per cent to 
7% per cent. 

Even without such action, the Fed- 
eral Reserve may take up some of the 
slack now existing. Bank loans have 
been rising fast in recent months; to- 
tal loans of all U. S. banks exceeded 
the March 1949 record of $48.2 bil- 
lion last November (after declining 
to $46.6 billion in July) and at the 
end of June 1950 stood at nearly 
$52.2 billion. For more recent fig- 
ures and a breakdown of loans by 
types it is convenient to use the data 
for weekly reporting member banks, 
whose total loans have risen from 
$24.8 billion last May 17 to $27.7 

Please turn to page 27 
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Record Year 


For Can Companies 


Results for 1950 will be excellent but industry fears 
that output next year may be cut by steel allocations. 


Glass container makers would benefit as in the last war 


ounding out their biggest quarter 
R in industry history, the leading 
can companies can expect a record 
year in 1950. Regarding current de- 
mand, the industry has never before 
seen anything like it. Not only is 
there a large food pack this year (for 
which cans are ordered and shipped 
during the summer months) but the 
brewers are buying all the containers 
they can lay their hands on and are 
storing them wherever they can find 
space. And with more automobiles 
on the road than ever before, oil can 
shipments have been rising rapidly. 


Busy Period 


The can companies invariably do a 


large part of their business during the- 


third quarter owing to the seasonal 
demand for food containers. One 
year ago, some 1.2 million tons of 
steel were used in cans shipped during 
the third quarter, or only a little less 
than the 1.3 million tons used in the 
first six months. During the first six 
months of 1950, more than 1.5 million 
tons of steel were consumed, and the 
chances are that third quarter figures 
will nearly equal those for the first 
half. A conservative estimate for the 
final quarter is 900,000 tons of steel, 
making the total for the year 3.9 mil- 
lion tons or a gain of 19 per cent over 
1949, 

The percentage of gain over respec- 
tive similar year-ago periods has been 
increasing so far this year and there 
is no reason to expect any lessening 
of the upward climb. Shipments of 
643,879 short tons during the first 
quarter exceeded year-earlier figures 
by 10 per cent, and shipments of 863,- 
243 in the second quarter were 16.9 
per cent above the same 1949 period. 
The outlook for the rest of this year, 
says the Department of Commerce, is 
excellent. “The can industry is pro- 
ducing at an all-time peak and ade- 
quate tinplate supplies are reported 
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on hand. No food spoilage should 
occur for lack of a container.” 

Most of the recent gains in can 
shipments have occurred in non-food 
cans, such as beer and oil cans, and 
these increases are expected to hold. 
During the second quarter, beer cans 
led the parade with a 48.2 per cent 
gain over the 1949 period while June 
beer can shipments exceeded those of 
June 1949 by 54.4 per cent. For the 
full six months the gain was 25 per 
cent. Oil can shipments meanwhile 
climbed 33.4 per cent over the first 
six months of 1949, and some further 
acceleration in this category may be 
looked for in the final half. 

This does not mean that the can 
makers have run out of problems. 
On the contrary, there are those who 
believe that a cautious outlook is in 
order on account of uncertainties in 
steel. The can makers, actually, have 
na idea how much steel they are go- 
ing to have next year on an allocation 
basis, which is coming. What will be 
the measuring stick? If supplies are 
based on use in 1950 then well and 
good, but it could well be that cans 
for civilian use will be cut back while 
the can companies are called upon to 
produce more for the military ser- 
vices. Some military orders, in fact, 
are already out which means that the 
can makers, who are trying their best 
to cope with plentiful orders on hand, 
must divert some output for war pur- 
pose. This only means that some reg- 
ular customers must be scrimped. 
Some brewers, in fact, would like to 
get more cans and store them, or, to 


put it another way, would like to add 
to stocks. 

The effort required to meet the con- 
stantly growing demand for tin con- 
tainers of all kinds is reflected in the 
industry’s physical expansion. Amer- 
ican Can, the largest maker, has an- 
nounced plans to build new plants in 
Ontario and California, and to expand 
plants in St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Tampa, Florida. Continental Can, 
the second largest maker of tin con- 
tainers (but largest producer of fibre 
containers and second largest of caps 
and crowns) has opened new plants 
this year in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee 
and Portland, Oregon. Continental 
also plans to build a second plant in 
the Los Angeles area. New facilities 
were added by both companies last 
year. 


Raw Materials 


More steel and tin will, of course, 
be required in the over-all program to 
increase production through new and 
strategically-located plants but what 
the raw material situation will be two 
or three months from this time can 
not be predicted. While a formal sys- 
tem of allocating finished steel is in- 
dicated, no one yet knows how great 
the emergency will be nor the extent 
of its demands on the steel industry. 
Steel company heads met to confer 
with high Government officials last 
week, and others are presently meet- 
ing in Washington. Regarding tin, 
the can makers are much better off 
now than prior to World War II but 
the situation could easily change. 

Both of the leading companies, 
American and Continental, are of in- 
vestment calibre, both have ample 
cash resources, and dividend records 
in each case date from 1923. Crown 
Cork & Seal is of somewhat lesser 
grade while National Can, which ac- 
counts for only about five per cent of 
domestic output, has been handi- 
capped by unfavorable plant locations 
and so must remain in the speculative 
category. 


Fiscal View of the Leading Can Makers 


—-Sales——_, c———Earned Per Share——. 
(M -—Annual—. 
1948 1949 


$409.5 $468.4 $8.09 $10.02 
319.7 335.8 4.51 
98.6 82.3 3.28 
17.3 0.19 D0.65 


a—12 months ended June 30. D—Deficit. 


illions) 
Company 1948 1949 
American Can ..... 
Continental Can ... 
Crown Cork & Seal. 


National Can ...... 22.0 
* Paid or declared to September 20. 





Six Months— -—Dividends— Recent 

1949 1950 1949 ¥*1950 Price 

N.R. N.R. $4.00 $2.25 98 

3.66  a$3.54 a$4.09 150 120 34 
1.22 0.66 0.38 125 0.75 16 
D0.54 D0.48 0.15 None 8 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Stores B 
Company's satisfactory operating 
vecord and growth potential lend 
shares long term appeal; recent price, 
41. (Pays 75c qu.) Company’s re- 
port covering the twelve months 
ended July 31, 1950 reveals sales of 
$418.1 million vs $410.7 million in 
the preceding twelve months. How- 
ever, competitive pricing and higher 
unit costs in the earlier part of the 
period narrowed margins and net 
earnings declined to $5.72 per share 
from the $6.25 in the previous year. 
Reflecting general improvement in 
recent months, profits in the July 
quarter equaled 87 cents vs. 34 cents 
a year ago. As a consequence, earn- 
ings for the fiscal year to end January 
31 next are expected to better the 
1949-50 level of $5.42 per share. 


Armour td 


Despite sharp improvement in net 
income stock remains speculative and 
has relatively little long term appeal; 
current price, 10. (Pd. 90c in 1948; 
none since.) Spurt in both meat and 
non-meat operations accounted for 
nine months earnings of $12.9 million 
compared to a loss of $6.3 million in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Company recently was ordered to 
terminate joint ownership of foreign 
factories manufacturing coated abra- 
sives as well as Durex Corporation, 
a domestic concern. Sinking fund re- 
quirements on the income debentures 
for the past three years aggregating 
$4.2 million will have to be provided 
cut of working capital in the final 
quarter of the current fiscal year. 
Long-term debt has been pared by 
$4.7 million during the past year, 
and now stands at about $142.5 mil- 
lion. 


Copperweld Steel B 

Price of 16 is not historically high 
and shares may be retained despite 
industry difficulties. (Pays 30c qu. 
8 


plus $1 extra in 1949.) Operations 
of the company’s wire and cable divi- 
sion at Glassport, Pa., have been cut 
back 30 per cent due to a shortage of 
copper. This division had previously 
been operating at capacity. Last 
August, Copperweld purchased all 
Government-constructed facilities at 
its Warren (Ohio) plant for $2 mil- 
lion. The acquisition will not permit 
an immediate increase in output, but 
will enable the management to pro- 
ceed with a long range improvement 
program. Company’s gross plant in- 
vestment increased 74 per cent from 
1941 to 1949; earnings during this 
period totaled $25.77 per common 
share, of which $10.50 was paid out 
to common stockholders. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Priced at 20, main attraction of 
this speculative oil and gas equipment 
stock is on the basis of longer term 
growth prospects. (Pd. $1.05 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.85.) Al- 
though profits in the nine months 
ended July 31 declined to $1.60 per 
share from $2.81 reported a year ago, 
a sharp improvement was apparent in 
the third quarter and a further pick- 
up is expected in the final quarter. 
In the third quarter sales rose some 
22 per cent while net increased to 
$1.21 a share vs. 35 cents in the 
same period of 1949. Backlog on 
July 31 last amounted to $24.2 mil- 
lion as compared with $18.9 million 
on October 31, 1949. 


Murray Corp. C+ 

Low price-earnings ratio reflects 
the speculative calibre of the shares; 
current price, 20. (Pd. $2.30 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.60.) Company 
cbtains an ‘estimated 80 per cent of 
sales from automotive body parts and 
assemblies and the remainder from 
household appliances, including kitch- 
en ranges and cabinets. Earnings in 
the first nine months of the August 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


31, 1950 fiscal year mounted to $6.05 
a share vs. $3.50 in the comparable 
year-earlier period. Beginning Octo- 
ber 2 and extending through October 
1, 1955, each share of the company’s 
four per cent preferred stock is con- 
vertible into two common shares; 
complete conversion would increase 
the number of common shares by 
slightly more than 20 per cent. The 
quarterly dividend was recently raised 
to 50 cents and a $1 year-end extra 
was paid. 


Paraffine Companies B 

Stock at 16 has long-term possibili- 
ties based on company’s wide diversi- 
fication. (Pd. or decl. 45c thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $1.20.) A major $20 


‘million postwar modernization and 


expansion program will be virtually 
concluded when a new plant for mak- 
ing linoleums and floor coverings is 
completed in New Jersey late this year. 
Besides a substantial interest in Fibre- 


‘board Products, the leading manufac- 


turer of fibre boxboard, containers and 
cartons on the Pacific Coast, company 
operates paint and building material 
divisions. Export trade is limited be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining 
American exchange. Company plans 
to change its name to Pabco Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


Phillips Petroleum B+ 

Stock represents one of the lower 
cost and better integrated units in the 
held, with definite long term appeal; 
recent price, 75. (Pd. $2.50 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $3.) Company 
has received a contract to supply an 
estimated 28.5 million gallons of 
liquid petroleum gas to the Chicago 
Transit Authority over the next five 
years. The gas will power a fleet of 
500 propane-fueled buses now under 
construction. Second quarter earn- 
ings improvement justified manage- 
ment’s third quarter dividend increase 
while the recent extensive expansion 
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witnessed, together with rising nat- 
ural gas deliveries, suggests further 
earnings gains over the coming 
months. (Also FW, June 28.) 


Pillsbury Mills A 

Stock yields a satisfactory return, 
quality considered, and current price 
around 32 appears reasonable. (Pd. 
$1.50 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) 
Net earnings of $1.5 million for the 
fiscal year ended May 31 were con- 
siderably below the $2.3 million 
earned in the previous year. This 
poor showing was due to an extreme- 
ly low conversion margin on bakery 
flours and little or no profit on soy- 
bean processing. Company showed a 
substantial increase in export _sales 
last year despite a general industry 
decline and expects a further advance 
in the current fiscal year. Operations 
for the first three months of the cur- 
rent year ran well ahead of last year. 


Procter & Gamble A 

A dividend payer since 1891, stock 
is suitable for the most conservative 
portfolios; price, 68. (Pd. $2.90 thus 
far in 1950 and $2.67 in 1949, adj. 
jor 114-for-1 split in March.) Com- 
pany has increased wholesale prices 
of its household soaps by about 7%4 
per cent, a move necessitated by 
higher prices for fats and oils. Lower 
sales prices in the June 30, 1950 
fiscal year accounted for a moderate 
decline in volume but earnings 
climbed to $6.34 per share vs. $5.15 
in fiscal 1949; the latter figure re- 
flects a credit of $21 million ($2.18 a 
share) from reserve for inventory 
price decline. About 15 per cent of 
the company’s earnings in the latest 
fiscal period came from operations of 
foreign subsidiaries. 


Scott Paper A 

Now around 43, shares have appeal 
for income and growth. (Pd. 1.32% 
thus far in 1950 and $1.3134 in 1949, 
adj. for 100% stk. div. in July.) Re- 
flecting a continued favorable trend 
of sales and increased operating ef- 
ficiency, earnings in the first nine 
months of the current fiscal year are 
estimated at $3 a share compared 
with $2.08 reported in the similar 
period of 1949; these figures are 
based on the 1.7 million shares cur- 
tently outstanding. A new high- 
speed paper machine will be placed in 
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operation at the company’s Chester 
(Pa.) plant in the near future. 
Brunswick Pulp & Paper Company, 
owned jointly with Mead Corp., re- 
cently borrowed $10.6 million on 
notes issued for refunding and im- 
provement purposes. 


South Carolina Elec. & Gas C+ 

Selling at 8, these semi-speculative 
shares may be retained on the basis 
of the liberal return afforded. (Pays 
15¢ qu.) Subnormal water conditions 
which resulted from below-average 
rainfall necessitated greater reliance 
on the company’s steam generating 
plants in the first half of 1950. This 
reduced net for the January-June 
period to 45 cents a share vs. 68 cents 
in the first half of 1949, based on the 
2,088,595 shares presently outstand- 
ing. Company has arranged the sale 
of 60,000 shares of $50 par preferred 
stock to institutional investors; to- 
gether with $3 million td be raised 
from the sale of bonds, this will pro- 
vide the $6 million of new money 
required to finance the 1950 construc- 
tion program. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) B 


Though more speculative than 
equities of better integrated com- 
panies, stock has appeal on basis of 
company’s tmproved position; recent 
price, 32. (Pays 50c qu.) Company 
has scheduled for completion by No- 
vember 1951 a new $5.5 million crude 
oil distillation plant at its No. 1 re- 
finery in Cleveland. This project will 
consist of two complete units, with 
each capable of a throughput of 22,- 
500 barrels of crude oil a day. This 
additional equipment will permit 
company to better meet civilian and 
military demands for certain products 
such as jet fuel, high octane gasoline, 
diesel fuel and asphalt. Company’s 
new $13 million solvent lubricating 
oil plant went into production re- 
cently at the Lima refinery. 


Standard Steel Spring C+ 

A business cycle commitment, now 
selling around 23. (Pd. $1.20 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.75.) The 
largest single supplier of armor plate 
during World War II, Standard 
Steel has announced plans to resume 
production of this material which 
goes into tanks, tank destroyers and 
armored vehicles. Between 500 and 





600 new employes will be required 
at two of the company’s plants to 
process raw plate purchased from 
other steel producers. First half 
profits equal to $2.70 a share com- 
pare with $2.12 earned on a smaller 
number of shares in the January- 
June period of 1949 and lend support 
to management’s prediction of full 
year (1950) net of from $5 to $6 a 
share. (Also FW, July 19.) 


United Gas Improvement B 

Stock has attractions for the satis- 
factory yield; recent price, 26. (Pays 
35c qu.) Despite the fact that the 
system will not benefit fully from the 
acquisition of natural gas until the 
final months of the year or possibly 
1951, earnings this year should ex- 
ceed by a fair margin the net of $2.02 
per share reported in 1949. Sales of 
electricity in the seven months ended 
July 31 increased some 13 per cent 
over the comparable 1949 period, 
while electric revenues showed a gain 
of about 7% per cent. Gas sales were 
up 12 per cent and gas revenues in- 
creased 9 per cent. Following divest- 
ment of assets pursuant to the di- 
rective under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, the system’s 
principal assets probably will com- 
prise gas producing and distributing 
company stocks. 


U. S. Plywood B 


Stock has semi-investment charac- 
teristics and at present prices around 
30 appears to be a good businessman's 
risk. (Pd. $1.20 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $1, plus 2% in stock.) The 
highest monthly sales total in com- 
pany’s history was established in 
August when volume reached $9.6 
million. Dollar volume for the three 
months to end October 31 is estimated 
at around $25 million as against $23 
million in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. Despite the better show- 
ing, company does not contemplate 
raising the dividend, although Law- 
rence Ottinger, President, stated that 
an extra was possible. Unfavorable 
market conditions were responsible 
for the recent calling off of an offer- 
ing of $6 million convertible deben- 
tures but company proposes to sell 
$3 million 3 per cent debentures to 
insurance companies to augment the 
$7.5 million in cash and bonds it now 
has available for future projects. 
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Some Stock Groups 
Have Been Laggards 


Outbreak of war in Korea carries the implication of 


smaller profits for some industries. Impairment of 


their prospects has been reflected in market action 


By Barnett Ravits 


f an investor puts capital apprecia- 

tion above income, then avoidance 
of those stocks or stock groups less 
likely to advance becomes just as 
necessary as selection of strongly 
situated equities. In fact, selection 
implies avoidance, and vice versa. 
During the June-July stock market 
reaction the two processes of avoid- 
ance and selection were acutely mani- 
fest, as investors got out of several 
groups and bought into others. Tech- 
nically, this selling and buying -pro- 
duced a valuable and simple clue as 
to which groups investors thought 
might perform well or poorly under 
wartime conditions. All that was 
necessary was to calculate which 
groups had declined least or most 
percentagewise compared to the drop 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average. 


Recuperative Powers 


At this time we shall consider 16 
groups which declined more than 
the Dow-Jones industrials in the 
June-July reaction. On_ technical 
grounds alone these groups are sus- 
pect as to their future ability to gain 
as appreciably as the general market 
but there are also valid economic 
reasons for their laggard action. Al- 
though prices of all these groups have 
come back from their July lows, 
their recuperative powers generally 
have been notably weak compared to 
the eight strong groups described in 
FW, Aug. 30, p. 5, or with the rails 
and aircrafts (see FW, Aug. 9, p. 7.) 

Three of the 16 groups—building, 
radio manufacturing, and utilities— 
had been better-than-the-market per- 
formers during the May 1942-May 
1945 war period, while the remain- 
ing 13 were laggards in that period. 
The three first-named groups have 
turned weak today because of 
changed circumstances, but the events 
that made the other 13 groups lag- 
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Harris & Ewing 


gard seem likely to duplicate them- 
selves in due time. In general, how- 
ever, shares representing these indus- 
tries have not capitalized the high 
earnings of the past year or so at 
ratios as optimistic as those prevail- 
ing in other industries, and thus 
they have already discounted their 
future difficulties to a considerable 
extent. 


Banks-—During World War II, 
restrictions on credit to industry 
forced commercial banks to buy gov- 
ernment securities which returned a 
lower yield than interest rates on 
loans, thus limiting bank profits. The 
same situation looms today. The first 
move to restrict bank credit was 
taken August 18 when the Federal 
Reserve Board increased the dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York from 1%% to 
134%. As the national emergency 
deepens further curbs on bank lend- 
ing power are in the cards. 


Building—In the last war resi- 
dential construction was at a stand- 
still, but enormous corporate and 
government plant construction more 
than compensated for the ban on 
home building in 1942-43. Now Gov- 
ernment has applied sudden brakes 


to its fostered housing boom by means 
of various restrictions on building 
loans and mortgages, but there will 
be little need for a sizable plant ex- 
pansion program that could take up 
the slack in housing. In the last war 
the Government alone underwrote 
construction of 2,000 plants designed 
for war output. Nearly all of these 
are still standing and can be con- 
verted readily. Besides, industry 
has expanded its facilities tremen- 
dously since 1946. The present red 
light on new housing, therefore, will 
slow the building industry’s increas- 
ing volume of business. 


Can Manufacturers—A shortage 
of tin restricted operations in the last 
war, and is likely to do so again 
should the fighting spread. Malaya 
provides a major source of tin, and 
that territory is uncomfortably close 
to trouble spots in Assia. 


Candy, Chewing Gum, Choco- 
late, Soft Drinks—These four in- 
dustries are lumped together be- 
cause sugar, a scarce commodity in 
the last war, is a principal ingredient 
in their products. Sugar is not in 
short supply at present, but might 
become scarcer if the war crisis 
widens and so this would hamper 
production. Moreover, supplies of 
nuts, chicle, cocoa beans flavorings, 
etc. also could be cut. 


Corn Products—In the last war 
short corn supplies, reflected in lower 
grindings (corn grindings fell from 
130.3 million bushels in 1942 to 119.1 
million in 1945), and OPA controls 
over dextrose and corn syrup re 
stricted profits. Possible diversion 
of corn from starch and syrup mak- 
ers, and reimposition of price con- 
trols, may again threaten the indus- 
try. 


Credit Companies— Curbs on 
consumer credit and the absence of 
durable consumer goods such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, etc. on which 
to extend credit hampered earnings 
of these companies in 1942-45. Under 
the provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Bill of 1950, consumer credit 
controls are revived under Regulation 
W issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board in the last war. The Board 

Please turn to page 26 
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Better Status 


For Davison Chemical 


Company has made steady progress diversifying 


its product lines, expanding its plant facilities and 


strengthening its financial position. Outlook is good 


orn of a casualty of the “Great 

Depression,” Davison Chemical 
through careful management, di- 
versification and aggresisveness has 
become a sound enterprise well-en- 
trenched in its chosen fields. Organ- 
ized in October 1935 as the successor 
to a company of similar name which 
went into bankruptcy early in 1933, 
the company has steadily improved 
its position until today it ranks as 
the nation’s largest producer of fluid 
types synthetic petroleum cracking 
catalysts, a leader in the field of 
mixed fertilizers, superphosphates 
and phosphate rock and an important 
factor in industrial chemicals notably 
silica gel, alum, sulphuric acid, vari- 
ous fluoride compounds and other 
products. 

Formerly heavily dependent on fer- 
tilizer sales, the company has 
achieved increased stability through 
exploitation of its industrial chemical 
and phosphate business. In its most 
recent fiscal year ended June 30, 
1950, Davison derived 40 per cent 
of its total dollar sales from industrial 
chemicals, 23 per cent from super- 
phosphates and phosphate rock and 
37 per cent from mixed fertilizers as 
compared with 11 per cent 13 per 
cent and 76 per cent respectively in 
1937, 

Among the major factors in the 
rapid growth of the company’s in- 
dustrial chemical output are the ap- 
preciable increase in demand for silica 
gel and fluid type petroleum cracking 
catalysts. Silica gel is an extremely 
efficient dehydrating agent capable of 
absorbing water up to 40 per cent of 
its own weight thus preventing rust, 
mildew and mold. Prior to World 
War II, the company’s output of 
silica gel reached a peak of only about 
100,000 pounds per year, but with 
the start of the conflict, its value was 
soon recognized. Adaptable for in- 
numerable tasks where the prevention 
of moisture was essential, production 
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boomed to 51 million pounds in 1945. 
Since then, demand has fallen and 
Davison has reduced manufacturing 
capacity to about 25 million pounds, 
a substantial decline, but an amount 
far above that envisioned in the pre- 
war period. 

Emphasis on air power during 
World War II brought with it the 
need to produce high octane gas in 
hitherto unheard of quantities. Tre- 
mendous impetus was given to the 
market for petroleum catalysts and 
earlier research assured Davison par- 
ticipation in the growing field. 

Today, Davison is the largest man- 
ufacturer of fluid type petroleum 
catalysts with an output sufficient to 
process enough fuel to produce 228,- 
000 tank cars of gasoline annually. 
Recognizing the advantages offered 
by these catalysts, the petroleum in- 
dustry is turning more and more to 
Davison for other catalysts for use in 
petroleum refining processes. With 
demand for catalysts now on a world- 
wide basis, Davison should enjoy ex- 
panding markets in such products for 
some time to come. 

Throughout the present company’s 
15-year history, management has 
placed strong emphasis on research 
and expansion. Operations since De- 
cember 31, 1935 have resulted in 
profits aggregating $17.4 million of 





Davison Chemical 


*Net *Earned 
Sales Per  Divi- Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1507... Gea. Meee Se ccwess 

1938.. 8.9 0.17 None 11%— 6% 
1939. . 9.5 D0.54 None 10%— 4% 
1940. . 10.8 D026 None 8%— 3% 
1941.. 10.3. 127 0.60 11%— 6% 
1942.. 144 210 060 12%— 8 

1943. . 21.6 242 100 19 —12 

1944.. 25.4 2.69 1.25 16%4—13% 
1945.. 33.4 2.95 1.25 28 —16% 
1946.. 23.3 2.36 1.00 31%—164%4 
1947.. 25.4 3.51 100 24%—16% 
1948. . 33.5 5.07 1.50 28%4—18% 
1949.. 37.4 443 1.50 22%—16% 
1950... 35.0 4.20 a1.12%b25 —18% 





* Years ended June 30. a—Paid or declared to 
September 20. b—To September 20. D—Deficit. 


which only $5.7 million has been paid 
as dividends and $11.7 has been rein- 
vested in the business. Expenditures 
for plant replacement, modernization 
and new acquisitions during the 15 
years have amounted to $21 million. 
Of this total, some $16 million was 
obtained from retained earnings, de- 
preciation and other internal sources 
and approximately $5 million repre- 
sented corporate borrowings. 

Careful husbanding of funds is 
shown clearly in Davison’s June 30 
balance sheet. Current liabilities 
amounted to less than $2 million as 
compared with more than $6.6 million 
in cash and Governments with total 
current assets in excess of $13.5 mil- 
lion. 

The strength of the company’s cur- 
rent position indicates that dividends 
could be liberalized when the need for 
funds for expansion diminishes. Last 
year, payments of $1.50 per share 
totaling $771,000 were only moder- 
ately in excess of the company’s re- 
search bill of over $600,000. Income 
in the past four years has averaged 
better than $2 million annually pro- 
viding extremely wide coverage for 
present dividend rates. 

While this conservative dividend 
policy has been somewhat of a deter- 
rent to price advances for the com- 
mon stock, retained funds have been 
used wisely. Research expenditures 
which have risen from almost zero in 
1936 and aggregated only $99,000 in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941 
have proven to be quite productive. 
They have been a material factor in 
aiding sales through the development 
of new uses for silica gels in the paint 
industry, the creation of a new anti- 
caking agent in agricultural and in- 
dustrial powders and improvement in 
company fertilizers (granulation— 
making the fertilizer easier on farm 
machinery and improving resistance 
to caking ). 

The aggressiveness of the company, 
its steady improvement through di- 
versification and its sound finances 
give the equity attraction, although 
not a top quality issue, and favorable 
trends evident in Davison’s recent 
history make the future appear bright. 
At recent quotations around 25, the 
common stock yields six per cent, a 
relatively liberal return on an issue 
offering good long term growth pos- 
sibilities. 
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Harry's When President Harry 
Fireside S. Truman made his re- 

cent fireside address to 
Chat 


the nation, he was to 
have told the people something about 
what they might expect as a result of 
the war in the far-away Republic of 
Korea. Yet he said nothing new, 
for we were already aware of the 
_ need for increased taxes, the import- 
ance of buckling down on the pro- 
duction line and the need to draw in 
our belts. It was a cut and dried 
talk that stirred no one. As a fire- 
side chat, it lacked the enthusiasm 
and the punch that Mr. Truman’s 
predecessor, the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, put into his radio ad- 
dresses. 

There were several things that the 
people were anxious to hear about as, 
for example, what the President plans 
to do about the powers which Con- 
gress has conferred upon him to con- 
trol inflation. This has become a 
rather disturbing problem since in- 
flation seems to be getting out of 
hand, yet Harry chose to sidestep the 
issue. He simply dismisses the sub- 
ject by stating that for the time being 
le sees no need to impose either price 
or wage ceilings, and ignores the fact 
that rising prices and wages are the 
basic factors which provide an im- 
petus to any inflationary spiral. The 
trouble with waiting until the Pres- 
ident believes it is time to impose 
such ceilings is that on any number 
of occasions in the past when he has 
had an opportunity to demonstrate 
his judgment in the timing of eco- 
nomic matters he has only proved his 
inability to cope with these problems. 

In the meanwhile labor is using 
this respite to make hay while the 
sun shines. Since wages are the prin- 
cipal element in determining. price 
levels, the recent increases that labor 
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has won from industry have provided 
inflation a powerful shot in the arm. 

It is obvious that the President is 
playing politics based upon the sup- 
position that to impose a ceiling on 
wages just prior to an election might 
prove disastrous to his party. 


Will We There is no escaping the 

Kill the fact that we must pre- 

Goose? pare ourselves for an in- 
00s 


creased tax burden since 
military preparedness and waging a 
war are very expensive operations in 
our modern world. The President 
himself has said that such expendi- 
tures may amount to approximately 
$30 billion annually for the next few 
years. 

To provide for such a huge outlay 
is a most serious problem for Con- 
gress. Simply to assume that our 
economy can readily stand the bur- 
den that would be placed by the sort 
of pay-as-you-go tax program en- 
visioned by the Administration would 
be dangerous indeed. 

Congress really has a double duty 
to perform when it considers passage 
of a tax bill based upon the war 
crisis. One is to raise the required 
money, and the other is to see to it 
that the levies proposed to obtain the 
funds are fair and equitable. 

Furthermore, Congress must be 
exceedingly careful to see to it that 
the tax upon business does not be- 
come excessive, for if this should 
happen, thén in effect we would be 
killing the goose that laid our golden 
egg. Our people are able to enjoy 
their present high standard of living 
because industry has had an incentive 
to progress and keep open its doors. 
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The keystone of our national prosper- 
ity is a flourishing industrial econ- 
omy. 

Business and the people are pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices to meet 
the contingencies of war, but there is 
a limit to what we can do. It is with 
the idea in mind that we must not be 
forced to a breaking point that Con- 
gress ‘must approach its task of in- 
creasing taxes. 


An Often have I received 
Unorganized letters from angry and 
irritated stockholders 
who would like to have 
something done in their behalf. If 
the complaint is not about a particu- 
lar action by a corporation or the way 
it treats its stockholders, it usually 
concerns what they regard as unfair 
treatment of their rights by the Fair 
Deal Administration. 

Generally, along with the complaint 
comes a suggestion that stockholders 
be organized so that they could fight 
for their rights. 

At various times I have endeavored 
to do just this, but each time I met 
with little success or encouragement 
—and in final frustration gave up the 
idea. Others have tried to accom- 
plish the same objective, but without 
worthwhile progress. It appears sim- 
ply impossible to secure sufficient co- 
operation from the stockholders them- 
selves for such an organization. 

Unlike labor, which readily jumped 
at the idea of organizing to present 
its side in any dispute and to air its 
grievances, stockholders in general 
fail to recognize the importance of 
cohesive action—and this is why they 
are always being knicked around. 
They will continue to be kicked 
around as long as they fail to sup- 
port the organization of a sound, re- 
sponsible stockholder group. 
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J. P. Stevens— 
Textile Giant 


Long privately owned, its stock has been in public hands 


only a few years. Company has outstanding record of per- 


formance in an industry characterized by erratic swings 


ide swings of sales and earnings 

have long characterized the tex- 
tile industry. Over-capacity, cotton 
crop failures and bumper harvests, 
and. recurring periods of prosperity 
and depression have been among the 
major factors with which it has had 
to contend. That some of the leading 
interests trace back for generations is 
in itself a tribute to the astuteness of 
the industry’s management. 

J. P. Stevens & Company, now one 
of the largest and most diversified 
manufacturers of textile fabrics in the 
United States, and a leading distrib- 
utor of goods made by others, dates 
back to the early days of the republic 
through some of the units in its organ- 
ization. Incorporated in 1923 to carry 
on a partnership formed in 1899, it 
was reorganized in 1946, at which 
time it took over the M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Company, a woolen manufac- 
turing business established in 1813, 
and the Slater Manufacturing Com- 
pany, successor to a cotton spinning 
business set up in 1790. Now sur- 
viving as divisions of J. P. Stevens & 
Company, the Stevens and Slater 
groups operate 12 of the 37 plants of 
the company, which has 18 divisions 
all told, equipped with 17,200 looms 
and 580,000 spindles. 

The investing public, however, has 
been aware of the Stevens organiza- 
tion only since 1946. Prior to that it 
had been privately owned. From 
time to time following its 1923 incor- 
poration different textile companies 
had been taken over and others were 
acquired at the time of the 1946 reor- 
ganization. Gradually, subsidiary 
companies were dissolved and estab- 
lished as divisions. Two wholly- 
owned subsidiaries are still operated 
separately—the Ragan Spinning Com- 
pany and Stanley Mills. A _ realty 
holding subsidiary and the Paterson 
Warehouse Company, wholly-owned, 
also retain their corporate entities. 
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Following the 1946 reorganization, 
stock in the company was offered to 
the public, and on August 28, 1947, 
the shares were fisted on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where they 
since have enjoyed an active market. 

Stevens produces cotton and rayon 
textiles in both grey goods and fin- 
ished form, and woolen and worsted 
goods in finished form only. Its prin- 
cipal products are apparel cloths, in- 
dustrial and upholstery fabrics, print 
cloths and sheetings. 


Outlook Improves 


The fiscal year ended October 31 
last year was generally unsatisfactory 
for the entire textile industry, and 
Stevens’ sales of $277.6 million were 
slightly under the all-time record set 
in 1947-48 of $287.3 million. In the 
nine months ended July 31 last, how- 
ever, sales ran ahead of the 1948-49 
period and indications now are that 
volume for the fiscal year which ends 
October 31 next may set a new 
record. 


Margins last year were pared 





J. P. Stevens & Company 


Net Earned 

Sales Per Divi- *Price Range 
7Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
SE  ciiccn.  sisie vn onre’ 
1938.. S28 RMNEE Fores (ha ceeered 
1939.. 71.1 MS etsoe  oiwaeataws 
1940.. 82.0 ee 6 aS} a betes 
1941.. 126.9 BE icink. Cede eames 
1942.. 168.2 EY Naas cy-Wia voeioks 
1943.. 176.6 Me” hinds \-ddwaewwawe 
1944.. 175.8 ES cua Beha es 
 , eS er a eee 
1946.. 146.4 5.47 $0.75 53 —31% 
1947.. 224.3 8.24 2.75 367%—26% 
1948.. 287.3 8.10 3.25 36%4—23% 
1949.. 277.6 5.14 2.75 337%%—24% 


Nine months ended July 31: 


1949..$196.7 $3.75 
1950.. 202.7 


oe eee eeeee 


4.24 a$1.50 a421%4—305% 


*On New York Stock Exchange; privately 
owned prior to 1946. {Sales and earnings pro 
forma for calendar years ended December 31, 
1937-45, and ten months ended October 31, 1946; 
as reported for fiscal years ended October 31. 
a—To September 20. 





sharply by increased costs, and earn- 
ings receded to the lowest level since 
the company became a publicly-owned 
corporation. Improving conditions 
have widened margins recently, and 
net for the current fiscal year prom- 
ises to show a sharp recovery from 
the $5.14 per share earned in 1948-49. 

The 1948-49 showing was after set- 
ting aside $5 million, equivalent to 
$1.45 per share, as a special inventory 
reserve which, as in the preceding 
year, was added to the cost of goods 
sold during the year. 

Fiscal year results for Stevens will 
not reflect fully the betterment which 
has developed in the prospects for the 
textile industry as a whole, in which 
because of its strong trade position, 
the company should share fully. Buy- 
ing had been on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis from February through May, 
but as fall prospects improved distrib- 
utors and retailers stepped up the 
pace of buying. The Korean outbreak 
at the end of June gave new impetus 
to demand. The rising cost of raw 
cotton, which in the past three months 
has jumped from 33 cents to 41 cents 
a pound, have added to the anxiety of 
retailers and others to protect future 
needs and to build up reserve stocks. 

Even a prolonged war is not con- 
sidered likely to bring severe restric- 
tions and allocations to the textile in- 
dustry, but heavy civilian demand and 
military requirements are expected to 
sustain mill operations at a rate close 
to capacity. 

Stevens was in strong financial 
position at the close of the fiscal year 
which ended October 31 last ; no later 
figures have been released but its posi- 
tion is not considered to have deterio- 
rated since. At that time current as- 
sets of $100.9 million, of which $24.6 
million was in cash, stood in a 3.4-to-1 
ratio to current liabilities of $29.8 mil- 
lion, providing working capital of 
$71.1 million. The company has no 
long term debt, and but one class of 
stock, of which 3,459,988 shares are 
outstanding. Dividends have been 
paid at the quarterly rate of 50 cents 
per share, with year-end extras; a 
total of $2.75 was distributed last 
year. Selling around 42, the shares 
afford a return of 4.8 per cent on the 
basis of the regular distribution of $2 
per year and of 6.6 per cent assuming 
the same year-end dividend as a year 
ago. 
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Liberal Yield 


From Anaconda 


Company is one of the soundest situated in the industry. Metal 


prices are up, and probably will go higher. Stock affords 


a good return and is an above-average inflation hedge 


a Copper Mining Com- 
pany, the world’s largest copper 
producer and fabricator of copper 
products, has maintained its position 
in the forefront of the industry for 
more than half a century. The pres- 
ent company was incorporated in 
1895 as a successor to the Anaconda 
Mining Company which dated from 
the early days of Montana copper 
mining. At its incorporation it took 
over a number of smaller companies, 
and immediately launched a program 
of expansion. 

Between 1910 and 1917 Anaconda 
took over a number of important pro- 
ducers and smelters, among them 
Amalgamated Copper and Interna- 
tional Smelting & Refining, and 98 
per cent of Andes Copper Mining 
Company, and 99 per cent of the 
Chile Copper Company. In 1924 it 
acquired the American Brass Com- 
pany, the largest manufacturer of 
copper and brass products in the 
world, and in 1929 organized the 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 
in which it retains a 70.6 per cent 
interest. 

Today Anaconda’s interests are 
widely diversified. In addition to 
copper, it is an important producer of 
lead, zinc, silver, gold and other 
metals and metal derivatives, is one 
of the principal factors in custom 
smelting and refining, and has exten- 
sive lumber interests. Potential an- 
nual capacity of its copper holdings is 
around 1.16 billion pounds, about 
two-thirds of this being foreign. Its 
zinc production approximates one- 
eighth of the world’s total annual out- 
put, about five-sixths of its produc- 
tion coming from its own mines, the 
remainder from leased properties and 
custom ores. 

Production in 1949 totaled 888.4 
million pounds of copper, 118.7 mil- 
lion pounds of lead, 475.3 million 
pounds of zinc, 12.1 million ounces 
of silver, 87,129 ounces of gold and 
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96,425 tons of manganese. Included 
in these figures are 211.7 million 
pounds of copper and 4.0 million 
pounds of lead treated for others on 
a toll basis. 

In the first six months of this year 
Anaconda’s sales and_ earnings 
showed only a slight gain over the 
same 1949 period, but prospects for 
the second half-are for a substantial 
rise in net earnings as compared with 
the final six months of 1949. Prices 
then were on the down grade much of 
the time, steadying somewhat toward 
the close. Currently at the year’s 
high, prices for copper, lead and zinc 
apparently are headed for still higher 
ground. 


Metal Prices 


Average prices for 1949, which 
broadly indicate the prices received 
by Anaconda for its refined products, 
were 19.2 cents a pound for copper, 
15.36 cents for lead and 12.15 cents 
for zinc. During the first period, in 
which Anaconda’s sales were $86.8 
million, copper held steady at 18.5 
cents a pound, lead at 10.5 cents and 
zinc around 10 cents. During the 





Anaconda Copper 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- Price Range 


Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1932.. $52.3 D$1.94 None 193%4— 3 
1937.. 233.9 3.62 $1.75 69%4—24% 
1938.. 1442 1.10 0.50 42%—21 
1939.. 186.7 2.33 1.25 40 —203%4 
1940.. 243.7 4.04 2.00 32 —18 
1941.. 3548 501 2.550 30 —22% 
1942.. 409.0 4.20 2.50 285%—22% 
1943.. 444.7 3.89 2.50 317%—24% 
1944.. 397.0 3.62 2.50 291%4—24% 
1945.. 328.5 2.35 2.50 49 —29% 
1946.. 293.7 275 2.50 51%--35 
1947.. 382.2 5.02 3.00 42 —30% 
1948.. 4250 6.16 3.50 41%—30% 
1949.. 334.1 3.14 2.50 35%4—25% 
Six months ended June 30: 

1949.. $181.2 $2.08 Re tae 
1950.. 188.9 2.10 a$1.50 b361%4—27% 





a-—Includes $0.50 payable September 29. b—To 
September 20. D—Deficit. 


second quarter Anaconda’s sales rose 
to $102.1 million, largely reflecting 
rises to 2256 cents a pound for cop- 
per, Valley basis, 11 cents, New 
York, for lead, and to 15 cents for 
zinc, East St. Louis. Current prices 
are 24.5 cents for copper, with con- 
sumers paying the two cents a pound 
duty on foreign metal (in effect since 
July 1), 16 cents for lead and 17.50 
cents for zinc. 

With sales ranging around second 
quarter levels on a pound basis, dollar 
sales during the last half of this year 
should register a sharp gain over the 
first half. Poundage sales are unlikely 
to show any material gain since pro- 
ducers have met with little success 
in their efforts to increase output to 
meet the rise in demand. 

August domestic production of 
89,000 tons, plus imports of refined 
foreign copper, brought the month’s 
available supply to 124,000 tons. De- 
liveries to domestic consumers totaled 
102,000 tons and the Government 
took some 14,000 tons for the stock- 
pile, making total deliveries of 126,- 
000 tons. Stockpile takings were the 
smallest of any month this year; the 
average has been around 25,000 tons 
a month. The industry foresees an 
early shortage of 15,000 tons month- 
ly, since it expects that Government 
buying for the stockpile will be 
stepped up from now on, and arma- 
ments orders, not yet placed, will add 
substantially to monthly needs. 

Anaconda is in strong financial po- 
sition. At the end of 1949 current 
assets of $236.5 million, of which 
$53.5 million was in cash, compared 
with current liabilities of $36.7 mil- 
lion, a ratio of 6.4-to-1. There is no 
long term debt, and no preferred 
stock. 

The company has 8,674,332 shares 
of capital stock outstanding on which 
dividends of $2.50 per share were 
paid in 1949, including a year-end 
extra payment of 50 cents per share. 
Dividends have been continued this 
year at the rate of 50 cents quarterly. 
Selling around 36 the shares offer a 
yield of 5.6 per cent on the basis of 
the regular dividend, or of seven 
per cent assuming a year-end divi- 
dend at the same rate as last year. 
Characteristics of the industry pre- 
clude investment rating for the issue, 
but it has above-average attraction as 
an inflation hedge. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Early peace possibilities cause some market uneasi- 


ness but end of Korean war would not alter armament 


plans. Good quality issues still reasonably valued 


The favorable turn in the war news, suggesting 
an earlier end of the Korean campaign than seemed 
probable a short time ago, produced mildly reac- 
tionary tendencies in share prices. The industrial 
average which had recovered all of the loss suffered 
after the outbreak of war pushed to within 144 
points of the year’s high established on June 12 
before meeting any important resistance. The rails 
had already bettered the year’s high, having risen 
to within a few points of the 1946 peak. On tech- 
nical grounds alone, an intermediate reaction fol- 
lowing the almost perpendicular rise of recent 
months would be a normal expectation ; there have 
been no developments to warrant a change in the 
opinion that the major long term trend is still 
upward. 


Early peace possibilities have tended to raise 
some doubts regarding the course of business ac- 
tivity if- the pace of rearmament activities should 
be moderated. Principal factors behind the rise in 
stock prices have been the inflation specter and the 
belief that under a war economy industrial activity 
would be maintained at peak levels, assuring well 
maintained corporate profits and dividends despite 
higher taxes. In view of our commitments in vari- 
ous parts of the world there appears to be no reason 
to believe that an early end of the Korean war 
would alter in any way present plans to expand the 
armed forces; a semi-war economy, therefore, 
appears in prospect for a considerable time ahead. 


It is not likely either that inflationary forces can 
be restrained over the longer term. Although tem- 
porarily the prospect of a balanced budget in the 
current year, higher taxes, cessation of scare buy- 
ing plus consumer credit curbs may tip the scales 
slightly toward the side of deflation, other factors 
strongly suggest that the inflation potential will 
continue to grow over the next several years. 


Military expenditures will rise sharply in the 
next fiscal year and expanded appropriations in 
other directions will doubtless far exceed revenues 
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obtained from new taxes. The result will be unbal- 
anced budgets in the next few years, an expanding 


money supply and upward pressure on the price 
structure. 


The new tax law will have no serious effect on 
corporate profits this year and dividend payments 
promise to reach a new peak. A last minute change 
in the law resulted in dropping the proposal to 
impose a withholding tax of 10 per cent on divi- 
dends. This provision of the law, if it had been 
enacted, would have created endless red tape and 
the cost of administration both to the Government 
and the corporations involved undoubtedly would 
have been much greater than the revenue obtained. 
Corporations will not know until some time next 
year what their actual 1950 profits will be. Con- 
gress has expressed its intention to pass an excess 
profits tax law either late this year or early in 1951 
which will be retroactive to either July 1 or October 
1 this year. This uncertainty may make for less 
liberality in year-end dividend distributions but the 
total will still be high. 


Although the market is in historically high 
ground, average stock prices are still reasonable in 
relation to indicated earnings. The stocks compris- 
ing the industrial average were quoted recently at 
9 times estimated 1950 earnings. This compares 
with 10 times last June, 16 times’ in October 1946 
and 9 times in April 1942. Yields of 6 per cent 
or better are still available on good quality stocks 
in comparison with less than 3 per cent on good 
long term bonds. The market structure appears to 
rest on a solid foundation. 


Notwithstanding the generally favorable back- 
ground, the varying impact of new taxes, alloca- 
tions and other controls require keen discrimination 
in making proper selections under existing condi- 
tions. Speculative issues should be avoided; hold- 
ings should be confined to better grade issues 
affording liberal yields from well secured dividends. 

Written September 21, 1950; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Plant Outlays Increase 

Planned expenditures for new plant have risen 
sharply since the inception of the Korean war. De- 
partment of Commerce reports reveal that additions 
to budgets for capital outlays will boost spending 
to $17.9 billion for the year as compared with the 
$16.1 billion total forecast at the beginning of 1950. 
During the second half of this year it is expected 
that some $9.8 billion will be spent, an increase 
of $80 million over the similar period of 1949 and 
close to the peak registered in the last six months 
of 1948. Manufacturing companies’ budgets have 
been set at an all time high of $4.4 billion as against 
$3.9 billion in 1949 with expenditures by electric 
and gas utilities moving into new high ground. 

Notable among recent developments have been 
the sharply stepped-up schedules reported by steel 
firms. These statistics indicate that a high rate of 
industrial construction will continue for some time. 


Home Starts Leveling Off 

Although housing starts in August were 42 per 
cent above the total for August 1949, the home 
building boom appears to be leveling off owing to 
uncertainties as to future costs and difficulties in 
obtaining materials, plus a tightened credit situ- 
ation. Last month’s volume of 141,000 units, 
slightly under that of July, marked a lessening of 
the pace set earlier in the year whereas one year 
ago the number of housing starts continued to 
increase during August, September and October 
over the previous respective months. During the 
first eight months of this year, 54 per cent more 
homes were started than in the similar period of 
1949, compared with the gain of 42 per cent for 
August. 

The chances are that the number of starts during 
the coming months will also reflect a leveling off of 
the upward curve even though the rate may 
continue to exceed that of last year. Nevertheless, 
new records in residential construction are bound 
to be set both in regard to the number of housing 
starts and dollar volume, with a $10 billion total 
believed attainable compared with $7.3 billion in 
1949. 


‘Wholesalers’ Volume Soars 

July sales by wholesalers reversed the usual pat- 
‘tern, rising 16 per cent over June and 40 per cent 
above sales in July 1949. Commerce Department 
‘figures show sales gains in all geographic divisions 
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and the pattern was followed by practically all 
trade divisions. In each case of decline, the drop 
was less than seasonal. In effect, the bulge reflected 
demand at the retail level where scare buying by 
consumers hastened restocking by retailers. The 
unseasonal increases brought reductions in whole- 
salers’ inventories averaging seven per cent for the 
entire nation. 


Department Store Sales 

Although retail trade is not so brisk as during 
the panic-buying days of July, when department 
store sales increased 24 per cent over the same 
month of 1949, consumer buying nevertheless has 
continued quite active and a good fall season is 
anticipated due to high employment levels. De- 
partment store sales by reserve districts, as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Board, made a gain of 14 
per cent in August and advanced eight per cent 
during the week ended September 9. Whereas total 
dollar volume at the end of July was at the same 
level as one year earlier, the gains reported for the 
six weeks since have lifted sales four per cent over 
the January 1-September 9 period of 1949. 

Activity in durable goods lines has continued 
strong while in the soft goods field cotton textile 
prices have risen and rayon goods prices are firmer 
owing to active consumer demand. While scare 
buying is by no means over, retailers report, 
sheets and hosiery are again in ample supply. Over 
the coming months, curbs on consumer credit may 
slow up sales of furniture and other semi-durable 
or durable consumer goods but with money still 
plentiful, a high retail trade level should be main- 
tained. 


Fire Losses Recede 

For the fifth successive month, fire losses in 
August showed a drop from the preceding month. 
The damage of $49.9 million was the smallest re- 
corded since September of last year when the losses 
amounted to $49.7 million. The interim peak was 
reached in March last at $72.5 million, incidentally 
the highest for any month since March, 1948. 
Despite the five-month stretch of steadily declining 
fire damage, losses thus far this year—$470.0 
million—ran almost five per cent above the $448.6 
million reported for the same eight months of 
1949. There were no unusually large losses last 
month, the two largest, each of $500,000, being 
recorded for a school in Christopher, Ill., and the 
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Masonic Temple in Atlanta. Underwriting results 
of the fire insurance companies may be unfavorably 
affected by the increased loss totals for 1950, but 
indicated better returns on investment portfolios 
should offset any declines in underwriting profits. 


Higher Paint Sales 

Repair and repainting jobs, which normally ac- 
count for the bulk of paint sales, plus a high level 
of new building lifted dollar volume for reporting 
manufacturers through July to a total of $632.9 
million, a gain of 11 per cent over the $569.1 mil- 
lion reported one year ago at this time. Although 
sales increased each month except in January, the 
major gains were made in June and July when 
dollar volume advanced 23 and 34 per cent res- 
pectively over the comparative months last year. 
These increases were due only in small part to 
price rises. Further strong demand, which is ex- 
pected to continue, will probably raise the year’s 
total to a new record high, easily exceeding the 
$1.05 billion peak attained in 1948. 


Leather Prices 

Advancing leather prices point toward a new 
round of price increases for shoes. At the start of 
1950, light cowhides used primarily in the shoe 
soles were quoted at 25 cents per pound in Chicago 
as compared with current quotations of 33 cents 
per pound. Calf skins which are used in “uppers” 
sold for 63 cents per pound as late as July and 
now are selling at 75 cents per pound. Shoe pro- 
duction thus far in 1950 has been consistently 
ahead of 1949, indicating high sales levels for 
manufacturers, but narrowing of profit margins 
due to increased raw materials costs is likely to 
prompt producers to raise prices on most types. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
General Electric has developed a new turbo- 
supercharger for piston-power aircraft designed to 


improve takeoff power and cut fuel consumption. 

Union Carbide’s Bakelite division has increased 
prices 414 per cent to 6 per cent on some plastic 
products. 

Indiana Bell Telephone, American Tel. & Tel., 
subsidiary has been granted a $.5 million annual 
rate increase. 

Glidden Company’s August sales were $20.7 
million, a new monthly high. 

Reading Co. earned $8.27 per share on the first 
preferred stock for the seven months through 
July vs. $6.21 per share in the same period last 
year. 

Borden Co. has —- plant facilities of its 
chemical division at Kernersville, N. C. to include 
manufacture of Thor foundry products. 

S. H. Kress had sales of $12.9 million for August 
and $92.5 million for the eight months vs. $12.4 
million and $95.9 million respectively for the same 
periods last year. 


Other Corporate News 

Indianapolis Power & Light has sold privately 
39,500 shares of 4.20 per cent preferred. Hussmann 
Refrigerator plans private sale of $1.6 million new 
4 per cent preferred stock. 

Western Union has developed a new nation-wide 
private wire system to connect 188 banks in 54 
cities, which will be in operation before the year- 
end. 

American Car & Foundry had orders for 13,611 
freight cars on September 15, the largest since 
April, 1949. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby has opened a new plant 
in San Francisco to serve northern California, part 
of Nevada and the Hawaiian Islands. 

United Chemicals, Inc. stockholders have ap- 
proved dissolution of the company. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering has acquired 
controlling interest in Commonwealth Electric, 
Canada. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—-when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 2%s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975 99 2.80 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 4.00 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Dik GO kkancdvenupsonneeas 105 2.95 105 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999 100 2.75 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 102 4.30 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 100 2.75 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 98 4.70 105 





*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum. 133 5.26% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 109 5.50 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum.... 104 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 5.32 105 
Public Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum... . 75 4.67 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


7~-Dividends~ 
Paid So Far -Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $1.00 b$1.37 b$1.53 30 


Dow Chemical ....... 1.30 *2.00 £4.44 {5.34 65 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.90 e¢2.36 e1.76 23 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.80 bl.61 b2.68 47 
General Foods ........ 2.25 1.85 b250 b2.47 46 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 b5.87 b6.34 210 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 2.25 ¢3.59 €3.92 50 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 2.00 bl1.87 b160 53 
Standard Oil of Calif... 74.00 +3.00 b5.55 b4.21 77 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 2.00 b146 b2.11 48 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 1.20 b2.75 b2.19 28 





b--Half-year. e—Twelve months ended June 30. f—Twelve 
months ended May 31. *Also paid 2%% in stock. ftAlso paid 5% 
in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

ee Dividends 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores .... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $200 33 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 9.00 149 
Borden Company .... 1889 1.92 2.70 180 50 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.20 29 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 71 
Household Finance... 1926 1.60 42.00 160 34 
Kreas. (S., Hi.) 0.002: 1918 2.46 3.00 250 53 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 2.64 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 39 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 1.96 3.00 2.25 56 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.97% 25 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.84 2.00 150 34 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.71 1.10 0.80 23 
Sterling Drug....... 1902 =: 1.82 2.25 150 36 
Texas Company .... 1902 2.25 3.75 400 73 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 2.25 44 
Union Pacific R.R... 1900 3.65 6.00 5.00 100 
United Fruit ........ 1899 = 2.03 4.00 4.50 .64 
Walgreen Company.. 1933 1.68 1.65 185 29 


TAlso paid 10% in stock. 





Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

7--Dividends— 
Paid So Far -—Earnings—~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ........ $3.00 $3.00 b$1.41 b$1.71 41 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 240 2.10 b5.91 b5.63 42 
Brown Shoe 25.21.42). 2.10 2.20 b2.49 b2.95 44 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.56%4b0.63 b0.90 13 
Container Corporation. 4.00 2.25 b3.45 b4.61 58 


Firestone Tire ....... 4.00 4.00 b4.02 b6.68 73 
Flintkote Company .. 2.50 1.50 b2.23 bl.71 26 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 3.75 b3.26 b3.96 72 
Gen. Amer. Transport. 3.00 2.25 b2.74 b2.29 52 
General Motors ...... 8.00 7.00 b6.76 b10.91 94 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 2.10 cl1.88 ¢2.15 29 
Kennecott Copper..... 1.06 3.25 b2.15 b3.49 64 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.06 1.00 b1.23 bl1.62 27 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 3.00 2.25 b3.43 b3.22 49 
Simmons Company.... 2.50 1.50 b1.70 b3.09 30 


Sperry Corporation.... 2.50 1.50 b1.82 b2.10 30 
Union Oil of California 2.3714 1.50 b2.48 b0.94 33 
aS Gs te asaaea bo 2.25 1.95 b3.12 b4.08 39 
West Penn Electric.... 1.5274 1.35 b181 b188 24 





_ b—Half-year. c—Nine months ended July 31. Also paid 2% 
in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Capital believes Korean war may end before defense pro- 
gram is implemented—Inventory order to industry is vague, 
and provides no means of determining if stocks are excessive 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Korean 
news has been good and the war may 
end before the Defense program it 
created. There are signs that Russia 
has had a hard time supplying its sub- 
sidiary, and may hesitate to start fresh 
wars. What happens in that case to 
the controls, to the great Army ex- 
penditures, to the tax rise, éetc.? Are 
additional weapons stockpiled? How 
do you go about selecting weapons for 
a stockpile, when there’s no immediate 
fighting ? 

There’s a good deal of evidence that 
the Administration has asked itself all 
of these questions, and that it has de- 
cided on some of the answers. There’s 
a clue in a recent radio speech by the 
President, that we’re in for a war 
economy “indefinitely.” Most of the 
emphasis, it appears then, will be on 
building up an industrial reserve to 
counter Russian preparation. At the 
steel meetings held by National Pro- 
duction Authority, indeed, most of 
the talk was precisely on how far and 
how fast capacity could be expanded. 

A while ago, expansion was being 
coaxed more or less for it’s own sake. 
It was a matter of building up the 
national income; it was economists’ 
tak. The campaign getting under 
way is a wholly different matter ; in- 
flation of the national income will be 
one of the sorry side-effects. Years 
ago, companies dreaded overproduc- 
tion and feared to expand; but now 


no amount of expansion seems dan- 
gerous. 


In general, a Government coaxed 
Program of industrial growth could 
increase the share of major companies 
in total output. This point is not at 
the moment considered important. 
However, the trend during the war, 
current belief to the contrary, was 
just the opposite. The inflation 
helped to build up a good many new 
companies. 
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The inventory order just drafted 
by the lawyers in National Produc- 
tion Authority probably is not a good 
sample of what’s coming. The order 
has all the merits and defects of not 
being in gobbledygook, but in English 
that sounds lucid. But, it’s utterly 
vague, so that there’s no way to teil 
just who is and who is not in viola- 
tion. It’s as if NPA were saying, in 
an aside, “You know whether you're 
hoarding,” thus leaving the judgment 
up to each businessman and to itself. 

It wasn’t written that way because 
NPA officials want the power to be 
arbitrary: they’re not the type. There 
just wasn’t time to be precise. A pre- 
cise inventory order would mean find- 
ing a test of whether an inventory is 
excessive for each of the scarce ma- 
terials listed. This would take 
months. Meanwhile, there are actual 
scarcities and others are threatened. 
So, business had to be put on notice. 

Since the order is vague, a busi- 
nessman can decide that he isn’t 
hoarding. There isn’t much enforce- 
ment behind the order: at the moment 
NPA consists of a few rooms on the 
5th and 3rd floors of the Commerce 
building. The materials stamped 
“scarce” can be treated as a shopping 
list by speculators. Officials say that, 
bit by bit, the order will be refined. 


It’s the Department of Agricul- 
ture, not NPA, that the canning in- 
dustry must look to for packaging ma- 
terials. NPA could fight for the as- 
signment, but, with so much to do, 
prefers not to. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, is eager to handle every- 
thing connected with it’s jurisdiction. 
It intends to follow farm goods right 
into the grocery store. 


For makers of weapons, alloca- 
tions, priorities tickets and the rest of 
it would come in handy. Government 
contractors are mainly giant com- 





panies of the type that farm out most 
of the work. Their suppliers of com- 
ponents are complaining: they can’t 
get steel, can’t get zinc, can’t get alu- 
minum. If the material were allocated 
and a permit to buy issued along with 
the purchase order, things would 
come easier. 

The makers of materials, on the 
other hand, don’t want to work under 
detailed direction, at least not yet. 
The steel companies, for instance, are 
allocating without being commanded 
to. Some of them confess difficulty. 
It’s not always easy to identify a mili- 
tary order. How can you take care 
of suppliers to tank and gun makers 
when you don’t know who they are. 
Allocation would do the trick. 

Industrialists are suggesting work- 
ing out some system of identification 
that doesn’t involve giving orders. 
The effect, it’s true, would be pretty 
much the same. However, they feel 
that using law, merely to identify a 
particular class of orders, could create 
premature red-tape. 


The price control section of the 
Defense Act is considered pretty use- 
less. Administration officials say that 
they hope it’s revised before any con- 
trols are evoked. The legislators took 
their cue from the things that ruined 
OPA. Retailers used to discontinue 
low price lines in favor of high; OPA 
limited their volume in the latter. The 
new law forbids this. 

Under price controls, shoddy was 
passed off as good merchandise and 
OPA tried to grade. The new law 
prohibits grade labeling—unless the 
grades already exist. There are vari- 
ous other restrictions on the successor 
to OPA—including the when and 
where of imposing ceilings. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


Another step in the direction 
toward making the drive-in movie a 
year-round business is the develop- 
ment of a visor-like windshield attach- 
ment said to keep rain and snow from 
interfering with the viewer’s vision— 
made of flexible plastic, the gadget is 
easily attached when needed. . . . If 
you should hear a loud whistling 
sound while driving along the high- 
way, that doesn’t necessarily mean 
you’re being chased by the law—it 
might mean that the fellow in the 
car next to yours has equipped his 
tires with a special valve cap gadget 
which sounds off when the tire pres- 
sure drops below the required pound- 
age (Lowell Products Company).... 
Annual automotive sales totaling $25 
billion account for better than 20 per 
cent of all U. S. retail trade, accord- 
ing to the authoritative Automobile 
Facts and Figures yearbook which 
was issued in its 30th edition last 
week by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association—among other in- 
teresting facts set forth, the industry 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 14 





The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per 
share on the 4%% cumulative 
convertible preferred shares of 
the Association payable October 
1, 1950 to shareholders of record 
atthe close of business September 
15, 1950. 

H.C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
September 14, 1950. 
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during 1949 set all-time peaks in pro- 
duction, car and truck registrations, 
gasoline consumption, motor vehicle 
mileage traveled and in tax revenues 
generated. 


Electrical... 


An industrial fire alarm system an- 
nounced by Gamewell Company first 
gives a warning if the temperature 
exceeds a predetermined safety point 
and later sets off a fire department 
alarm if the temperature rises still 
further—the system is electrically 
operated. . . . A non-technical work- 
ing tool for those who buy or sell 
electrical farm equipment is the Farm 
Electrical Equipment Handbook, a 
224-page 6 x 9-inch volume pub- 
lished by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute—besides describing and illus- 
trating various pieces of equipment, 
it includes purchase price ranges, 
kwh. consumption of each unit and 
an extensive bibliography of over 
450 publications in the field. 

It’s easy as A-B-C to shave with the 
new model “20” electric shaver which 
was given a big promotional sendoff 
this month by Schick, Inc.—the new 
model has a rotary motor and a high 
velocity shearing head to make man’s 
early-morning routine less of a chore. 

. The new Audivox Super 67 
hearing aid receiver is only slightly 
larger in diameter than a button on 
a man’s shirt, yet it offers an ex- 
tremely wide frequency range—it’s 
based on Bell Telephone Laboratories 
designs and is produced by Audivox, 
Inc., successor to Western Electric 
Hearing Aid Division. 


Industrial . . . 

One hundred years ago this sum- 
mer 17 Philadelphians pooled their 
savings to form a new enterprise 
which they named Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company—the story 
of the growth of this corporation to 
its present leading position in the 
heavy chemicals field has been told 
in a book, Prologue to Tomorrow, 
by Robert K. Leavitt, recently pub- 
lished by the company... . Eighth in 
a series of informative booklets by 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
is Allegheny Metals m Hospitals, 
which covers the past, present and 
future of stainless steel in hospital 
applications—those interested in hos- 
pital equipment will want a copy for 
its check list of more than 800 pieces 
of hospital equipment as well as for 
other information that has been in- 
cluded. . . . For a summary of the 
characteristics and applications of 
Bakelite Polyethylene, a _ flexible, 
thermoplastic material, read the 24- 
page booklet of the same name re- 
cently made available by the Bake- 
lite Division, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation—extremely ver- 
satile, this resin may be molded, ex- 
truded or used as a coating on 
paper, metal or cloth. . . . Nu-Film, 
a new, low-cost starch product that 
acts as a soil suspending agent, was 
announced this past week by Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc.—techni- 
cal data ahd samples are available 
from the company. 


Real Estate ... 

What Does Fire Insurance Do For 
You and Me? is the title of a booklet 
issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters to explain the capital 
stock fire insurance business from the 
viewpoint of the individual—the an- 
swer to the title is contained in 16 
pages of text and cartoons... . Build- 
ers in the Dakotas, Iowa and Minne- 
sota will be interested in the North- 
western Blue Book, an annual direc- 
tory and buying guide for building 
materials—the latest edition alpha- 
betizes 3,000 lumber yards in the ter- 
ritory, and includes a section of man- 
ufacturers’ products as well as a per- 
sonnel list... . Apartment hunters in 
Greater New York can look to a new 
source of information about potential 
living quarters now that the monthly 
Apartment Hunters Guide is off the 
press for the first time—it’s filled with 
maps, pictures and architect’s draw- 
ings of new housing developments as 
well as other helpful information for 
the apartment seeker. . . . A weather- 
resistant, brick-like surface coating 
material, trade-named Dura-Brick, 
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has been announced by Wisconsin 
Dura-Brick Company and is recom- 
mended for new home construction 
as well as for remodeling—it is ap- 
plied in three layers, the final layer 
being combed to simulate the texture 
of bricks and then lined with a spe- 
cial knife so that a white undercoat 
will show through as mortar joints. 


Odds & Ends... 

Although there is hardly any need 
to point out the growing significance 
of television, a good indication of 
what you may expect is offered by an 
announcement by Philadelphia’s N. 
Snellenburg & Company, department 


simple instructions for sealing vital 
joints in a house—besides being a 
natural for capping chimneys and 
closing holes in the outside trim of a 
house, light weight copper is an ideal 
material for making ash trays and 
other articles suitable as gifts... . 
Looking for ideas for a new letter- 
head? You'll find a number of help- 
ful suggestions in New Letterheads of 
the Month, a “kaleidoscopic sam- 
pling” of letterheads produced by 
printers across the country which is 
being offered by Rising Paper Com- 
pany—each month the company will 
bring out a new selection. . . . Bank- 
ing transactions across the country 











1951 Nash 
Makes Debut 


New front end styling 
and elongated rear fen- 
ders to create an ap- 
pearance of greater 
length feature the new 
1951 Nash cars which 
were placed on public 
display last Friday. 
Hydra-Matic transmis- 
sion, formerly offered 
only with Ambassador 
models, is now available 
as optional equipment 
in the Statesman series. 
Also designated as op- 
tional for both models 
is a fourth-speed over- 
drive. 








store, that it is building a special 
stage for TV broadcasts right in its 
own building—the new facilities are 
being built to make it easier for the 
company to televise its daily variety 
show for women. . . . “Blitz cans,” 
of World War II fame, are being 
used to deliver fuel to troops in 
Korea—to meet demand for its item, 
Nesco, Inc., a pioneer developer of 
the can, has shifted its production 
line into full gear. . . . For the home 
owner who is handy with tools, Re- 
vere Copper and Brass, Inc. is pack- 
aging a kit consisting of ten light- 
gauge solid copper sheets 18 x 48 
inches, 200 hardware bronze nails and 
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will be greatly expedited beginning 
November 1 when Bank Wire, a new 
nation-wide private wire system, will 
be placed in operation as the forerun- 
ner of a system which within one 
additional month will connect 188 
banks in 54 major cities—engineered 
and developed by Western Union 
Telegraph Company, this confiden- 
tial communications line will be op- 
erated by the company’s employes. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concern- 
ing business questions, please enclose a 
self-addressed postcard—or a stamped en- 
velope—and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 


12 Months to August 31 


Tide Water Pwr......... $1.12 $0.92 
8 Months to August 31 

Cent:. Mame -Pwr:.<...... 1.15 oe 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2.67 2.04 
6 Months to August 31 

Sterchi Bros. Stores...... 1.39 1.07 
12 Months to July 31 

Central Illinois Light.... 3.12 3.02 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 1.84 2.30 
a 1.56 1.28 
Nat’l Bellas Hess........ 0.28 0.46 
Phila. Electric Co........ 2.20 ree 
Puget Sound Power & Lt. 1.84 1.61 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.98 2.00 
9 Months to July 31 

Dresser Industries ...... 1.60 2.81 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro..... 5.88 3.74 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co..... 4.24 3.75 
7 Months to July 31 

Calif. Water Serv........ 1.21 eee 
Central Illinois Light..... 42.04 71.94 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 0.64 0.48 
Great Northern Ry....... pbD0.96 p1.76 
Minneapolis & St.Louis... 1.34 0.72 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas... D0.15 D1.04 
Missourt Pacific ........ 3.63 2.45 
N. Y., Ontario & Western D2.30 D2.28 
Northern Pacific ........ 0.20 0.17 
Porter (H. K.) Co...... 0.54 0.42 
J a ee 2.14 1.32 
po Oe ae pD4.62 p7.10 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr.... 1.98 2.00 
St. Louis Southwestern.. 25.42 19.71 
Snap-On Tools .......... 1.47 1.42 
ck ree 0.70 D0.86 
Texas & Pacific Ry...... 6.78 5.36 
Vanadium Corp. ........ 2.87 ‘iiaie’ 
i , 1.73 1.57 
6 Months to July 31 

Altea? Stases: 2.22 2:5... 1.71 1.41 
Associated Dry Goods.... 0.51 0.35 
err a) ee 0.52 0.31 
Mandel Bros, ........... 0.01 DO.71 
Mercantile Stores ....... 1.03 0.54 
3 Months to July 31 

City Investing ........... 0.15 0.10 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 2.11 1.77 
Zemith Radio ........:... 1.56 0.35 
26 Weeks to July 28 

PR TE. ae os vce sent 1.73 0.12 
12 Months to June 30 

Calgary & Edmonton..... *0.20 *0.16 
Chlorax Chemical ....... 5.53 4.64 
Come, Geeeems ........... 1.71 2.71 
Franklin Stores ......... 1.55 2.04 
Goodall-Sanford ........ 0.50 1.88 
Kayser (Julius) & Co.... 1.55 1.75 
Locke Steel Chain....... 2.83 4.17 
Manati. Sugar ........... 1.45 1.93 
PB eiiiwanic nes 40 2.95 1.62 
Sparks-Withington ...... 0.49 0.004 
Squibb (E. R.) & Sons.. 4.46 3.93 
Standard Products ...... 1.29 1.35 
6 Months to June 30 

Ainsworth Mfg. ........ 0.78 0.60 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.49 1.38 
Arden Farms ........... 0.85 1.04 
are 1.17 1.92 
CO: i ey 0.76 0.37 
Lake Shore Mines....... *0.30 *0.41 
Ne Ge ceases. cee 0.86 0.82 
Sayre & Fisher Brick.... 0.15 0.18 
Union Tank Car......... 1.98 1.40 





*Canadian currency. 


Reprinted. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
c O M P AN Y 
Common Dividend Increase 


An increase in the quarterly dividend 
rate on American-Marietta Common 
Stock from 30c to 40c per share was 
approved by the Directors at a meeting 
held September 5, 1950. 

The following quarterly dividends were 
also declared: 


28th Consecutive Common Dividend 
A dividend of 40c per share on the 
Common Stock, payable November 1, 
1950 to Stockholders of record October 
20, 1950. 

28th Consecutive Preferred Dividend 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on the 
Preferred Stock, payable November 1, 
1950 to Stockholders of record October 
20, 1950. 

Grover M. HERMANN 

President 






PAINTS * VARNISHES + LACQUERS - 
ADHESIVES + RESINS + 


CHEMICALS 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 








SILVER - MILLER 


MINES LIMITED 
(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 3 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that a quarterly dividend of Three 
Cents (3c) per share has been 
declared payable in Canadian 
Funds, Tuesday, October 3lst, 1950, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Thursday. 
October 12th, 1950. 


By Order of the Board. 
JOHN W. TOVELL, 
President, 


Toronto, Ontario, 
September 20th, 1950. 
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ComMon DivipenD No. 172 
A dividend of $.50 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable Octo- 
ber 28, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

October 6, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Bruce H. WALLACE, Treasurer 
New York, September 20, 1950. 





























Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us direct, two weeks 
in advance, giving both old and new 
addresses. 
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Marion Power Shovel 


Has Large Arrears 


Problems involved in reconciling interests of preferred 


and common stockholders have delayed recapitalization 


plan. Preferred arrears now total $113.75 per share 


arion Power Shovel Company, 

66-year old manufacturer of ex- 
cavating and material handling equip- 
ment, power shovels and cranes, has 
long interested followers of “special 
situations” by virtue of the substantial 
arrears ($113.75 a share) on its 
seven per cent preferred stock. The 
arrears were accumulated as a result 
of deficit operations from 1932 to 
1935 and again in 1938; good results 
were achieved during the war and 
postwar years, except for 1946 when 
the nation-wide steel strike and OPA 
price restrictions hampered opera- 
tions. 

During 1946 a new management 
group headed by the late Elmer G. 
Diefenbach succeeded in retiring 
13,219 shares of the preferred, or 
half of the then outstanding seven 
per cent stock. This was accom- 
plished through the issuance of 12 
common shares for each preferred 
share; relatively favorable prices for 
the common—which sold as high as 
19 in 1946 compared with a current 
price of about 8—accounts for the 
success of this exchange offer. There- 
after, the management considered of- 
fering one share of new $100 par 
prior preferred plus from six to eight 


shares of common to the remaining 


preferred holders, but this was not 
acceptable to the preferred group. 
Subsequently, in 1948 a “package” 
exchange was considered consisting of 
four shares of new $1.75 preferred 
($25 par) and a like number of $1.25 
convertible preferred ($26 par) 
shares, plus two common shares, for 
each share of seven per cent stock and 
arrears; but this plan also failed to 
get sufficient backing from the pre- 
ferred group. 

Following the death of Elmer G. 
Diefenbach in 1949, Charles R. Stev- 
enson (president of Stevenson, Jor- 
dan & Harrison, management en- 
gineers) became chairman of the 
board; the new chairman has indi- 


cated willingness to consider any re- 
capitalization plan that is both prac- 
tical and acceptable to the common 
and preferred shareholders. How- 
ever, considering that the relatively 
liberal 1948 recapitalization plan 
failed to get strong backing from the 
preferred shareholders and the fact 
that common stockholders do not 
want their equity diluted by any sub- 
stantial amount, it will be no easy 
task to iron out differences between 
the two groups. 

The company, a medium sized unit 
in’ its industry, specializes in the 
largest types of power shovels. This 
type of equipment is currently in 
strong demand for open-pit coal min- 
ing, logging and public works pro- 
jects. After a slow start this year, 
an improved second quarter brought 
net per share for the January-June 
period up to $1.21 per share com- 
pared with a deficit of 23 cents in the 
comparable 1949 period. The June 
30 balance sheet showed current as- 
sets totaling $10 million or over 
three times current liabilities of $3.3 
million. Inventories, which geached 
an all-time peak during 1948, were 
substantially reduced in 1949 and a 
further reduction was effected in the 
first two quarters of the current 
year. Besides the 13,200 shares of 
seven per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, there are about $1 million of 
long term notes payable outstanding. 
payable. $75,000 quarterly through 
January 31, 1953, with the balance of 
$500,000 due on April 30, 1953. 

The closely held seven per cent 
preferred stock, on which current 
dividends are being paid, is now 
quoted around 157 bid, 171 asked 
over-the-counter. This stock has a 
$100 par value, plus arrears of 
$113.75 a share, or a total potential 
claim of $213.75. The common 
stock, now selling on the New York 
Curb Exchange at about 8, had net 
working capital (after deducting 
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bank debt, preferred stock and ar- 
rears) of $11.76 per share and book 
value of about $21 on June 30. 
While useful for statistical purposes, 
these figures should not be considered 
as representing realizable values for 
either issue. 

It seems likely that the preferred 
arrears will be taken care of even- 
tually through either a “package” ex- 
change of the type considered by the 
company two years ago or perhaps 
with the proceeds of some future bor- 
rowing. Thereafter, Marion Power 
Shovel might continue as a going 
concern or else merge with another 
industry unit. The fact that the com- 
pany’s common stock has received 
no dividends since 1929 reflects the 
feast-or-famine nature of the indus- 
try and suggests that a merger would 
be amply justified by the economic 
factors involved. 


Dividend Changes 


Chesapeake Corp.: 25% in stock pay- 
able October 20 to holders of record 
October 10 and quarterly of 50 cents 
payable November 15 to stock of record 
November 4. 

City Investing: 20 cents payable No- 
vember 10 to stock of record October 
16. This is not an extra but initiates a 
new policy relative to declaration and 
payment of common dividends on a 
semi-annual basis. Previously paid 15 
cents quarterly. 

Consolidated Paper: Ordered an extra 
dividend of 50 cents on the common pay- 
able September 25 to stock of record 
September 15. On September 1 the usual 
quarterly of 25 cents was paid. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx: 40 cents 
payable November 15 to holders of rec- 
ord October 20. 60 cents was paid in 
the previous two quarters. 

Helena Rubenstein: Extra of 25 cents 
plus quarterly of 25 cents, both payable 
October 3 to stockholders of record 
September 25. 50 cents extra was paid 
in the like period last year. 

Hobart Mfg.: Extra of 40 cents pay- 
able September 27 to holders of record 
September 21. Extra last year was 50 
cents in December. 

Kellogg Co.: Extra of $1 plus quar- 
Sp of 50 cents, both payable October 

9 to stock of record September 23. 

M. Lowenstein: Stockholders of rec- 
ord November 1 will receive November 
15 one share of common for each four 
shares held. Holders of record October 
2 will be paid a special dividend of 37% 
cents on October 16. Quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents declared payable December 
28 to stock of record December 15. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper: Quarter- 
ly of 37% cents and extra of 25 cents, 
both payable October 25 to stock of 
record September 29. 

National Fuel Gas: Quarterly of 20 
cents payable October 16 to stock of 
record September 29. Previously paid 15 
cents quarterly. 
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NEW ISSUES 





Blyth & Co., Inc. 

















This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


110,000 Shares 
4% Preferred Stock (Cumulative), $100 par value 
Price $100 per share 


(plus accrued dividends from July 1, 


257,064 Shares 
Common Stock, $5 par value 


Subscription Warrants evidencing the right to subscribe to these shares have been issued 
by the Corporation to holders of its outstanding Common Stock, which Warrants will 
expire at 3 P.M., New York time, on October 5, 
Prospectus. Common Stock may be offered by the underwriters, as set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$28 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the undersigned or other dealers or brokers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
The First Boston Corporation 














September 22, 1950 


1950) 


1950, as more fully set forth in the 


Harriman Ripley | & Co. 


Incorporated 



























































National Tank: Quarterly of 3714 
cents and extra of 37% cents, both pay- 
able September 29 to stockholders of 
record September 19. 


New York Water Service: $1 a share 
payable September 28 to stock of record 
September 20. 50 cents paid in June. 


Pratt & Lambert: Voted 85 cents on 
the common payable October 2 to stock 
of record September 14. Company paid 
60 cents in preceding quarters. 

Rayonier: Quarterly of 50 cents plus 
extra of 25 cents, both payable Novem- 
ber 15 to stockholders of record October 
27. A like extra was paid August 15. 


Robbins Mills: Quarterly of 3714 cents 
payable October 27 to holders of record 
October 13. Previously paid 25 cents 
quarterly. 


Sterchi Bros.: Quarterly of 37% cents 
payable December 8 to stock record 
November 24. 30 cents each were paid 
in prior quarters. 


Torrington: 50 cents payable October 
2 to stock of record September 22. 45 
cents each were paid in first three 
quarters. 


Trav-Ler Radio: Voted a stock divi- 
dend of one share of $1 par common 
stock for every five shares held payable 
October 10 to stock of record Septem- 
ber 18. Also declared a cash dividend 
of 10 cents payable October 10 to stock 
of record September 20. These are the 
second dividends paid since the company 
became publicly owned in May. A pay- 
ment of 10. cents was made on July 10. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 

American Tobacco Co. — deb. 

. >" PR tee See $3,285,000 Oct. 15 
American Tobacco Co. — deb. 

PA pee RN ee 2,959,000 Oct. 15 
Birmingham Electric Co. — Ist 

OS eee eee 100,000 Oct. 1 


Celanese Corp. of Amer.—deb. 
3s. 1965 


750,000 Oct. 1 


Entire Oct. 16 
Entire Oct. 16 


Dominion Coal i. mtge. 
15-yr. ser. A 4%%s, 1952...... 
ser. 4%s, 1939 due oes heeen 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R.—I1st 


& ref. mtge. ser D 3%s, 

1 Bae hh FR a ea 93,000 Oct. 1 
Hartford Electric Light—deb. 3s 

1937 ser. due 1967.......... 70,000 Oct. 1 
Indiana Gas & Water Co.—Iist 

eon: S30; IS. cies dcedcsse Entire Oct. 7 
Indiana Gas & Water Co. Ist 

WS SORES « scr edaccices Entire Oct. 7 
Indiana Gas & Water Co. Ist 

aS = eae ae Entire Oct. 7 
Lake St. John Power & Paper 

6 Seer $4,600 Jan. 1, 1951 
Lineoln Park Industries—deb. 

aS err Entire Oct. 9 
Lorillard (P.) & Co.—deb. 3s. 

DUEL, Saks durdaakd od cawceas ees 600,000 Oct. 1 
Louisiana Power & Light—lst 

SS SS eee 161,000 Oct. 1 
Maine Public Service Co.—lst 

mtge. & coll. tr. 2%s, 1975.. 28,000 Oct. 1 
Maritime Elec. Co.—gen. mtge. 

UE EOE occ ccccedccedecas 7,500 Oct. 1 
Maritime Elec. Co.—lst mtge. 

a errr 16,500 Oct. 1 
ee Harris Co.—deb. 4%s, 

PP i catceu cade cs aneatcea« Entire Sept. 18 
‘sien (Oscar) & Co.—deb. 3%s 200,000 Oct. 1 
New Haven Water Co.—gen. & 

ref. mtge. ser. B 3%s, 1975.. 17,000 Oct. 1 
Penmans, Ltd.—Ist mtge. ser. 

Poo, = AP eee 30,000 Oct. 1 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco—deb. 

WTS dicccccamaees dant is 1,000,000 Oct. 1 
Russ Bide, Co.—deb. 4%s, 1965 200,000 Oct. 2 
Standard B Co. of Calif.—deb. 

EN on oxkddedescukns a Entire Oct. 20 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

—Ist mtge. 3s, 1967 ........ 750,000 Oct. 1 
United Gas Corp.—lIst mtge. & 

coll. tr. 2%s, 1970 .......... 351,000 Oct. 1 
West a oe mtge. 

Wwe errr Sept. 29 


1973 90,000 
York Corp.—ist mtge. 3%, 1960 125,000 Oct. 








Get Your Free Copy Now! 


FINANCIAL WORLD’S NEW 36th 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 


1950-51 Edition Just Published - - 288 Pages 
1,614 “Stock Factographs” - - Price Alone $4.50 


Nowhere else can you find more quickly, more easily, or at lower cost, 
each company’s set-up, historical background, financial position, eight 
years’ performance records, outlook and other essential facts and figures 
you as an investor must have to evaluate the stocks you own or consider 
buying. “Your Factographs are a MUST in analyzing stocks,” writes 
P. E. B., Owego, N. Y. “Investment Service Section is equal of any 
investment service charging several times your entire service.” 


FREE OFFER 


This 288-page FACTOGRAPH manual covers every common 
stock, listed to June 30, 1950, on New York Stock Exchange and 
New York Curb Exchange. It would be cheap at $10 a copy, but 


you can buy this outstanding investment book of the year for only 
$4.50. Or get it without cost by sending only $20 for a yearly 
subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD’s Four-Part Investment 
Service; or you can get $4.50 book for only $1.00 ADDED to 
a six-months’ subscription at $10.00—$11.00 for BOTH. 





Doubly valuable when used in conjunction with our pocket stock guide 
(INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS) giving every FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscriber our expert RATINGS on 1,900 listed stocks, and 
a Monthly Digest of new Corporation Earnings Reports and Balance 
Sheet factors, plus other helpful statistical data. Truly a great time- 
saver and money-saver ! 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE AND BEGIN TO BENEFIT FROM THIS GREAT INVESTOR'S REFERENCE MANUAL 








FINANCIAL WORLD (Sept. 27) 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. N Ow READY TO M Al L 
For the enclosed $20 please enter my order for: 
1950-1951 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL Wor Lp; 
(b) 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 

Revised 
& Ldition 


(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1950-51 Revised $4.50 “Stock FacrocraPH” Book. 


(1) Check here if subscription is NEW. 
0) Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 


BIG SAVING—What you pay us for a subscription (or our 
books) is a deductible income tax’ expense. 



























Name ee er ee ee ee ene re oe re With Each Yearly Subscription at $20; 
RNIN: iss: s cic pn ba en ee ees ree) oe or, $4.50 Book for Only $1 Added to 
a 6-Months’ Order at $10 — Both $11. 
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Street News 





Selection of new Stock Exchange head poses problem — 


Financial Writers plan "Follies of 1950'' as November offering 


erie of a new president for the 
New York Stock Exchange to 
succeed Emil Schram will be no easy 
task, students of Exchange politics 
concede. William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Schram’s predecessor in the well- 
paid job, wasn’t in office long enough 
to do more than leave footprints on 
the sands. Schram blazed a trail and 
established lots of precedents. Cream 
and honey flowed through his state- 
ment of resignation and through the 
statement made by the chairman of 
the governors following its receipt. 
But there was plenty of friction in the 
exchange management even before 
Schram took leave of absence for the 
greater part of last winter to regain 
his health. A factional fight is in 
prospect. Also, since Schram during 
his tenure established friendly rela- 
tions with Washington, the new pres- 
ident must be a man who at least has 
the capital’s blessing. Floor traders 
are in a mood to insist that the new 
man shall be properly imbued with 
respect for the interests of the run of 
the mill broker. 


“Financial Follies of 1950” will 
be held as originally scheduled at 
Hotel Astor on November 17. The 
New York Financial Writers’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to carry out the 
plans outlined early in the summer. 
For a time it was thought that the 
Korean situation might interfere. C. 
Norman Stabler, financial editor of 
the Herald-Tribune, is chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 


Roland Palmedo of Lehman 
Brothers spent his vacation this sum- 
mer in the Andes, at a high enough 
altitude to indulge in his favorite 
pastime—skiing. He came down low 
enough to sea level in Argentina to 
study business, labor and_ political 
conditions in that country. Police 
state conditions, was the conclusion, 
are not conducive to prosperity in 
domestic and foreign trade. 
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The public offering of stock in 
Canadian Superior Oil, Ltd., could 
easily have been a “riot.” It came 
out in a strong market. The sponsor- 
ship was good. The romance of 
Canada’s oil development was condu- 
cive to speculative interest in the 
stock. These and other ingredients 
of the deal would have given it a 
great “free ride” value in the days 
before the securities act. But less 
than six months ago the SEC 
frowned heavily on free rides. What 
it said at the time was apropos of the 
iarketing of a Middle West chemical 
company stock, which rocketed with- 
in forty-eight hours of its offering. 
The SEC then indicated it was con- 
sidering a rule to impose on under- 
writers the burden of proof that they 
strive in every case to effect bona fide 
distribution, i.e., no parceling of the 
choice things among relatives and 
friends. Nothing more has _ been 
heard of that warning, but everyone 
knows that the SEC is watching 
things closely. 


Also on the subject of SEC sur- 
veillance, is a recent sequence of 
events affecting Pepsi-Cola. Insiders 
must, according to SEC rules, report 
any important change in their hold- 
ings in companies of which they are 
officers or directors. The theory is 
that if insiders take advantage of their 
advance information, the public is en- 
titled to know (after it is all over, of 
course) that they did so. The reports 
are made to the SEC and in due time 
they are made available for public 
scrutiny at the stock exchange on 
which the company’s stock is listed. 
In theory, that is a fine formula. As 
a practical matter the purpose of the 
rule has been defeated by the lack of 
publicity of these reports. The only 
New York newspaper that made a 
real effort to give the reports ade- 
quate publicity went broke, or nearly 
so, early in 1950. The whole subject 
is interesting in view of the fact that 
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the last batch of “insider” reports 
showed that Walter Mack, chairman 
of Pepsi-Cola, has sold 1,000 shares 
of the company’s stock. Within a 
matter of days after the report was 
made public Mack quit as chairman 
and as a member of the board. 

The weak thing about the “insider” 
rule is that it has no teeth. There is 
no penalty for failing to file a report 
when due. Certainly the rule has 
never been enforced. Violations have 
been too numerous in the past few 
years to be just exceptions. 


Harvey D. Gibson, under whose 
guidance the Manufacturers Trust 
Company attained its greatest devel- 
opment, did not live to see his branch 
banking system grow into the greatest 


















New York, N. Y. 
September 20, 1950. 


Philip Morris & Co. Led.. inc. 
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N 
The regular quarterly dividend of N 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- N 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the regu- N 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.975 per N 
share on the Cumulative Preferred N 
Stock, 3.90% Series, has been declared N 
Payable November 1, 1950 to holders N 
of record at the close of business on N 
October 18, 1950. N 
There has also been declared a regu- N 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.75 per N 
share on the Common Stock of the N 
Company ($5 Par), payable October N 
15, 1950 to holders of Common Stock 
of record at the close of business on N 
October 2, 1950. N 
Pursuant to a resolution adopted at N 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July N 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a S 
share or shares of Common Stock of N 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, N 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and N 
& Certificate or Certificates for new N 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 N 
each shall have been issued therefor. N 
Holders of Certificates for shares of N 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 N 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange N 
such Certificates, for Certificates for N 
new Common Stock of the par value of N 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares N 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, N 
for each share of Common Stock of N 
the par value of $10. N 
NY 

N 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
WILL LLL, 














BUSINESS BLOCK IN FRANKLIN 


We offer for sale by sealed bids to the highest 
bidder our three-story wooden block on Memorial 
Street containing stores, offices, shops on the 
ground floor and nine apartments upstairs. 
Equipment ‘includes freight elevator, sprinkler 
system, oil burner, meat safe, cap insulation and 
storm windows. 

No leases are in effect. 


Included in the sale are nine electric refriger- 
ators, nine electric stoves and a large lot of other 
furniture. 


Bids will be opened Oct. 14, 1950 at 3 pm. 

No consideration can be given to bids unless 

submitted according to the rules of the pros- 

pectus. For details write us at once. 
SHEPARD REALTY COMPANY 

27 Memorial Street Franklin, N. H. 
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rival of the Bank of America organi- 
zation. Acquisition of the Brooklyn 
Trust and its 25 branches will give 
Manufacturers a numerically larger 
branch system than any other mem- 
ber of the New York Clearing House 
Association can claim. H. D. Gibson 
was credited with negotiating the 
Brooklyn Trust merger right up to 
the final acceptance. It was his idea, 
everyone concedes, but on the day 
that the two boards of directors ap- 
proved the transaction Harvey Gib- 
son was a patient in a New England 
hospital. 


Stock Groups 





Concluded from page 10 


is empowered to require larger down 
payments on durable goods, limit the 
time permitted for full payment, 
tighten charge accounts in department 
stores, and limit single payment 
loans to ninety days. As military de- 
mand for materials cuts down some 
production of durable goods in com- 
ing months, the volume of consumer 
credit will automatically lessen. 


Drugs—lInability to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of botanicals from the 
Far East during 1942-45 interfered 
with production schedules. Possible 
recurrence of a similar shortage now 
overhangs the industry. 


Gold Mining—During the last 
war mines producing gold exclusively 
were closed by the Government, and 
other gold-mining operations were 
curtailed. The industry has not fully 
recovered from the last war’s closing 
order, as many miners went into 
other industries and never returned. 
Another closing order, it is feared, 
would continue to depress operations 
for years after the order suspending 
operations is lifted. 


House Appliances and Furnish- 
ings—Shortages of materials with 
which to produce civilian goods, and 
the cost of converting from peace 
to war output, were the factors hold- 
ing back share prices of this group. 
Material shortages will begin to hit 
the industry in coming months, and 
will increase next year. 


Insurance Companies — Income 
from investments contribute impor- 
tantly to earnings of this group. Dur- 
ing the last war investment income, 
like that of banks, was reduced by 
shifts from loans to lower yielding 
government securities. In the post- 
war years insurance companies in- 
creased their income with large loans 
to leading corporations and in the 
real estate field. Again, like banks, 
proposed limitations on industrial 
and mortgage credit, and prospects 
that government issues may once 
more dominate the capital market, 
loom as threats to the earning power 
of the insurance companies. 


Office Machines—In the change 
from peace to war production in 
1942, this industry encountered a re- 
duced margin of earnings on renego- 
tiated military sales, as well as plant 
conversion costs. The industry has 
more to lose this time in the matter 
of leaner profit margins, since it has 
enjoyed flush sales and earnings in 
the postwar years. 


Radio Manufacturing — Manv- 
facture of radio sets had reached a 
saturation point in 1941 and prices 
were being cut with resultant shear- 
ing of earning power. Thus the in- 
dustry had everything to gain from 
the voluminous production of elec- 
tronic equipment, despite certain con- 
version costs. Today, however, the 
industry faces a drastic drop in earn- 
ings from the sensational profits of 
the television set boom to much 
lower margins on military orders. 
Share prices of this group have 
snapped back from their July lows 
more than any other listed here. 
But as the military program grows, 
recent re-awakening of enthusiasm 
for the television shares may turn 
somewhat sour. 


Utilities—In the August 9 FW 
referred to above, the reason for this 
group’s strength in the last war and 
an important reason for its present 
weakness were given. In addition, 
the general price level now is higher 
than in 1942-45, so that the industry 
is burdened with greater costs and 
little possibility of rate relief. On 
top of this, increased taxes would 
impose an additional burden on 
profits. 
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Loan Rise 





_eoranconree 


Concluded from page 6 


billion September 13. Commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans are up 
from less than $13.4 billion May 31 
to $15.3 billion September 13. Real 
estate loans, which amounted to less 
than $2 billion in mid-1946, have 
shown a practically uninterrupted rise 
since then and now slightly exceed 
$5 billion. 

Excess reserves of member banks 
currently amount to nearly $1 billion, 
and thus in the absence of any action 
by Federal Reserve authorities to re- 
strict bank lending power it is likely 
that loans will continue to increase. 
As the defense program moves into 
high gear it is to be expected that 
urgent needs will arise for funds for 
plant expansion, conversion of facili- 
ties and other vital operations. These 
must be accommodated, but loans 
which add little or nothing to our war 
potential and which may be inflation- 
ary in their effects must be reduced, 
and a boost in reserve requirements 
accordingly looks like a good bet. 

If it comes, it may have at least a 
temporary adverse effect on the stock 
market. This was the case in 1937, 
1941 and 1948 when reserve require- 
ments were lifted. The connection 
between bank reserves and_ stock 
prices is far from direct, but in the 
past it has proven to be significant 
enough to deserve consideration by 
investors. 


Canadian Dollar 





Concluded from page 4 


shipment of more valuable finished 
products. 

Thus, there is a distinct possibility 
that Canada’s unfavorable merchan- 
dise trade balance with this country 
may be reduced within the not too 
distant future to a level which can 
easily be covered by gold exports, 
tourist expenditures and _ other 
sources of dollars. When this condi- 
tion occurs, or appears to be in fairly 
early prospect, Canada will probably 
tevalue her currency to a level of 
parity with the U. S. dollar. Such 
action would affect the earnings and 
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market prices of many securities held 
by U. S. investors. 

The most obvious effect, and the 
only one precisely measurable in ad- 
vance, would be a reduction of 9.1 
per cent in the revenues of Canadian 
gold producers, who now receive 
$38.50 an ounce (Canadian funds) 
for their output. Canadian non-fer- 
rous metal miners selling a large part 
of their output in this country would 
also suffer a reduction in income un- 
less they raised their prices—which 
most of them might not be able to do. 
In 1946, Canadian newsprint con- 
cerns offset the loss in exchange pre- 
mium occasioned by revaluation by 
raising their prices, and in view of the 
strong demand and short supply of 
newsprint in this country today they 
could probably follow the same policy 
next time. 

Canadian securities traded in the 
United States should theoretically ad- 
vance in price by about nine per cent 
when Canada revalues, though prac- 
tice probably will not follow theory 
exactly. U. S. holders of securities 
paying dividends or interest in Cana- 
dian funds will receive 9.1 per cent 
more income in terms of U. S. dol- 
lars; Canadian companies paying 
dividends or interest in U. S. dollars 
will be able to do so at a saving of 
9.1 per cent in Canadian funds, a 
factor which will be of indirect rather 
than direct benefit to holders in this 
country. Unless prices change, Cana- 
dian enterprises importing parts or 
materials from the U. S. will save 
money after the two currencies are 
placed on a parity, while U. S. im- 
porters will be forced to pay more, in 
our money, for Canadian goods. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Utah Power & Light Company: 166,- 
604 shares of common stock. (Offered 
September 13 to warrant holders at 
$24.25 per share.) 

Duquesne Light Company: 150,000 
shares of 3.75% preferred stock of $50 
par value. (Offered September 14 at $51 
per share.) 

Canadian Superior Oil of California, 
Ltd.: 2,150,00 shares of comon stock. 
(Offered September 14 at $10 per share.) 

Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany: $20,000,000 first and refunding 2%s 
due 1980. (Offered September 14 at 
100.75%.) 

Standard Coil Products Co. Inc.: 367,- 
500 shares of common stock. (Offered 
September 18 at $11.50 per share.) 








Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 163 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 

PREFERENCE STOCK 

DIVIDEND NO. 10 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

All three dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1950. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31, 1950. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


September 15, 1950 























GoTHAM HOsIERY 
COMPANY, Inc. 


GOLD STRIPE 


BEA TINGS 





New York, September 19, 1950 
The Board of Directors of the 





Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents($.25) per share 
on its Common Stock, payable 
November 1, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 16, 1950. 
WILLIAM FELSTINER, 
Secretary 
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CORPORATION 


CommonStock Dividend No.79 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil Cor- 
poration on September 14, 1950 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Corpora- 
tion a quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the Common Stock, 
payable November 15, 1950 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
October 14, 1950. Checks will be mailed. 


P, C. SPENCER 


President 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 





Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New York, as successor of business originally estab- 
lished in 1854. Office: One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Second Thursday in March. Number of stockholders (December 
20, 1949): 678. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock 


*150,128 shares (42%) held by members of the Blumenthal family March 25, 1949. 


Business: Manufactures pile fabrics from silk, mohair, 
wool, rayon, cotton, alpaca, etc. Products sold under trade 
name The Shelton Looms. Products are used in about 
equal proportions by the transportation (mainly automo- 
bile) industries, the furniture industry, and for wearing 
apparel, largely women’s. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $4.2 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $868,484; inventories, 
$3.4 million. Book value of stock, $23.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1944 to date. 

Outlook: Business from automotive industry reflects ad- 
vance prospects of car makers. Demand from furniture 
industry and cutting trades is expanding, and over-all sales 
volume is expected to hold up well over the medium term. 
Cyclical nature of business, and strong competition normally 
restrict profit margins. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $1.08 $@86 $0.86 $4.07 $1.09 $1.31 D$0.40 +$0.65 
Dividends paid None 0.13 0.53 0.93 70.58 0.60 0.60 0.45 
High (N.Y. aes 1038 11% 19 263% 20% 10% 8% 10% 
Low (N. Y. Curb) 4 7% 10% 14 8% 6% 5% 7% 





*Adjusted for 50% 


stock dividend in 1947. Also 50% in stock. 
June 30 vs. 


Six months to 
loss of $1.01 in same 1949 period. D—Deficit. 





The White Motor Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Ohio, and took over the assets and property and as- 
sumed liabilitiees of the White Company, incorporated in 1906. Office: 
842 E. 79th St., Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Saturday in 


April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 6,070. 
Capitalization: 
ne Fy a eR Per eee a ener ee ier ene ee RE A ee *$5,200,000 
Capital stock (gi DREG 6in bbc sre saderddn Sovas hb adtpwnkassneOeeaee 687,500 shs 





*Includes $4,600,000 bank loans. 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of gasoline 
and diesel-powered trucks, buses and specialized vehicles in 
wide ranges of sizes and types. About 40% of sales are 
through factory branches; repair and replacement business 
is important. Has a subsidiary in Canada. Trucks sold in 
1949 totaled 10,419 vs. 14,104 in 1948 and 19,669 in 1947. 

Management: Under capable leadership. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1950, 
$32.4 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $6.0 million; inventories, 
$25.8 million. Book value of stock, $57.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-1932; 1934 and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Results are subject to wide swings, responding to 
cyclical nature of demand for commercial vehicles and 
buses. Replacement demand helps to cushion effect of fluc- 
tuations in original equipment business. Competition is 
keen, but company occupies a strong trade position. 

Comment: Stock is an average business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per 7: $4.94 $3.38 $3.25 $2.87 $7.95 $4.98 $1.41 7$2.13 
Dividends paid ... 1.25 1.25 1.25 *1.25 1.50 1.45 1.15 0.90 
SS ae Ree 22% 29% 47% 44 29% 24% 16% 23% 
BOW co cceccwccsccon 13% 20 26% 21% 19% 13% 12% 15% 


*Also 10% in stock. 
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7Six months to June 30 vs. $0.27 in same 1949 period. 





Incorporated: 1888, Texas. Office: Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: 
Capitalization: 


PC ee rere ty eee ie None 
Capital stock 


Annual meeting: 
Not reported 


Business: Produces crude oil, mainly in the Permian Basin 
area of West Texas and New Mexico, but also in other parts 
of Texas and in Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma 
and Wyoming. Produces natural gas, principally in New 
Mexico and Texas. Additional undeveloped oil and gas 
leases are in Texas, Alabama, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Wyoming, 
Crude oil production was 4,996,013 barrels in 1949. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $4.1 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $2.0 million. Book value of stock, $15.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1895-1923; 1927-28 and 1936 to 
date. 


Outlook: Company is not a refiner, and thus earnings will 
continue to depend largely upon the level of crude oil prices 
plus allowable volume of production. 

Comment: Stock carries the risk characteristic of equities 
of the smaller oil units. 


“EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $0.74 $1.27 $0.99 $1.19 $2.33 $4.21 $3.58 {$1.54 
Dividends paid .. 0.30 0.37 0.42% 0.50 1.00 71.75 1.75 1.6 
MS Ss ada cercute< 9 12% 15% 16% 23% 25 26% 35 / 
SO. natin shvncwwse 4% 7% 9 10% 10% 19 16% 20% 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1948. 
June 30 vs. $1.77 in same 1949 period. 


jAlso 100% in stock. {Six months to 





United Engineering & Foundry Company 





Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania, as a consolidation of established com- 
panies. Office: 948 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: 


Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 
Preferred, 160; common, 5,000. 
Capitalization: 
RUMI Rn SINE oS 2. cial ae ua gtatel sin ie ob -Rieid-W asm Oconee Ris) be /ate On a mcm! Sie a.0 ka en None 
ws, we. - +, 2. Os eererrrrrrirrr rT irre ere rc 7,323 shs 
CI SE TEES ro in oo eee ccc veo. oh peca bias Sonoda severe sou bnineen 820,746 she 





~ *Not callable. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of rolls and rolling mill 
equipment. Also makes other heavy machinery used by the 
non-ferrous industries. A subsidiary produces machinery for 
the rubber, plastics and plywood fields. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $10.3 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.0 million; inventories, $25.2 million. Book value 
of common stock, $25.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1902 to date. 

Outlook: Inasmuch as the company serves the capital 
goods industries, earnings will probably be affected by cy- 
clical influences from time to time. However, an entrenched 
industry position and management’s know-how point to rela- 
tively well sustained operations over the medium term. 

Comment: The common stock is an above-average member 
of the heavy machinery group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $3.29 $2.80 $2.79 *$1.46 $4.12 $6.08 $6.83 $4.14 
Dividends paid ... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.75 3.75 2.25 
ES rere 35 36% 52% 52 43% 46 42% 47% 
HOS ba. dnb oewiaee 23% 26% 33% 34% 33 37 345% 39 


*Excludes $0.57 non-recurring income, {Six months to June 30, vs, $3.09 in samé 


1949 period. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Ainsworth Mfg. ...... Q25c 10-6 9-22 
Aluminum Indust. ...... 5c 10-16 9-22 
Am. Air Filter........ Q25c 10-5 9-20 
Am. Manufacturing ...Q25c 10-1 9-20 
American Marietta ...Q40c 11-1 10-20 

De. Fee Wissasays Q$1.25 11-1 10-20 
American Molasses ..... 10c 10-3 9-22 
es ree 10c 10-10 9-29 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 10-16 10- 6 

ere Q$1 10-2 9-25 
Arundel Corp. ........ Q25c 10-2 9-19 
Backstay Welt ..... Q12%c 9-29 9-20 

EE re Ae E50c 9-29 9-20 
Beneficial Ind’1 Loan 

Cee  Gacsvedas Q8iY%c 9-30 9-15 
Benrus Watch ....... QlS5c 11-1 10-13 
Bickford’s, Inc. ........ 30c 10-2 9-25 
ee ee ee 25c 11-1 10-11 
Carolina Pr. & Lt....... 50c 11-1 10-10 

oe 2 peewee: Q$1.25 10-2 9-20 
Celotex Corp. ........ Q25c 10-31 10- 9 

i. eres Q25c 10-31 10- 9 
Chesapeake Corp. 

ORME teas s cmends oad 50c 11-15 11-4 
Chicame Gor... 6.0: Ql5ce 11-1 10-10 
City Investing ......... 20c 11-10 10-16 

Do 5%% pf.....Q$1.37% 1-1 12-15 
Cleveland El. Illum..... 60c 11-15 10-20 
Club Aluminum Prod....10c 10-13 10- 3 
Consolidated Coal ....... $1 10-10 10-2 
Cosden Petroleum ...... 20c 9-30 9-25 
Davidson Bros. ....... Q10c 10-25 10-10 
Detroit Edison ........ 30c 10-16 9-29 
Emerson Radio & P...Q25c 10-16 10- 5 
Felt & Tarrant Mig...Q20c 9-28 9-22 
Food Machinery & 

Chem. 334% pf....Q9334c 11-1 10-13 
Gotham Hosiery ..... Q25c 11-1 10-16 
Grayson-Robinson ....Q25c 10-20 9-29 
Grocery Store Prod.....20c 9-30 9-21 
Gruen Watch ........ Q25ce 10-1 9-15 
Hart, Schaffner & M....40c 11-15 10-20 
Hastings Mfg. ......... Sc 10-2 9-22 
Helena Rubinstein ....Q25c 10-3 9-25 

Oe ee E25c 10-3 9-25 

el Co fF See Q25c 10-3 9-25 
Hercules Cement ..... O50c 10-1 9-20 

ME Ritadsadiecenaks E50c 10-1 9-20 
Hobart Mie. ...00<..x E40c 9-27 9-21 
Holophane Co. .......... $1 9-28 9-21 
Holt (H.) & Co........ 15c 9-29 9-19 
Household Finance ...Q60c 10-14 9-30 

Do 334% pf....... Q0933%4c 10-14 9-30 

eae Q$1 10-14 9-30 
Island Creek Coal....... 75c 10-2 9-26 

= | See Q$1.50 10-2 9-26 
King-Seeley .......... 50c 10-16 9-30 
Kirkland Lake Gold...*S2c 11-1 9-30 
Lamson Corp. .......... 1Sc 9-28 9-22 
Lees (J.) & Sons 

ek ere Q96%c 11-1 10-16 
Lehman Corp. ......... 30c -10- 9 9-25 
Lorain Tel. 5% pf....Q$1.25 10-1 9-15 
Lowenstein (M.) & 

eee ee Q50c 12-28 12-15 

|. ee eee E37%c 10-16 10-2 
McQuay-Norris Pree ey Q25e 10-2 9-25 
Midwest Piping & Sup...75c 10-16 10- 6 
Missouri Edison ....Q017%c 10-1 9-19 
Murray Ohio Mfg.......75c 10-2 9-22 


a 





Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Nat’l Fuel Gas........ Q20c 10-16 9-29 
Nat’l Malleable & St’l 

OO). ata + < sod 85c 12-9 11-10 
Nat’l Screw & Mfg....Q75c 10-2 9-22 
National Tank ..... Q37%c 9-29 9-19 

is altawie chard E37%c 9-29 9-19 
N. Y. Water Serv...... Q$1 9-28 9-20 
No. Am. Rayon $3 pf..Q75c 10-2 9-15 
Novadel-Agene ........ 25c 9-27 9-20 
Old Colony Insur...... Q50c 10-2 9-15 
Old Town Ribbon & C..Q30c 9-30 9-20 
PO ac awcaneas 25c 9-25 9-15 

BR en cheusvesenns .-E25e 9-25 9-15 
LS er 12%c 9-30 9-25 
Park & Tilford....... Q75c 11-6 10-23 
Patchogue-Ply. Mills..... $1 9-27 9-22 
Phila. Co. 6% pf.....S$1.50 11-1 9-30 
Philip Morris ........ 75c 10-15 10-2 

OO Ge Sisecstnns Q$1 11-1 10-18 
« Do 3.90% pf. ..... Q97%c 11-1 10-18 
Plymouth Cordage ..... 60c 10-20 9-20 
Pond Creek Pocahontas..$1 10-2 9-26 
Procter & Gamble 8% pf.Q$2 10-14 9-22 
Rayonier, Inc. ........ Q50c 11-15 10-27 

| Ser Peas ee E25c 11-15 10-27 
Robbins Mfg. ...... Q37%c 10-27 10-13 
Seaboard Fin. $2.60 pf..Q65c 10-10 9-21 

eT  - aaee Q33%c 10-10 9-21 

Do $1.35 pf. B 

NG wise ase ases Q333%c 10-10 9-21 
Sitar OF .......... Q50c 11-15 10-14 
Southeastern Pub. Ser...10c 10-2 9-20 
Southern Calif. Edison.Q50c 10-31 10- 5 

Do 4.48% pf. ....... Q28c 10-31 10-5 

Do 4.56% pf...... QO28%c 10-31 10- 5 
Standard Screw ...... 60c 9-27 9-20 
Sterchi Bros. Strs...Q37%c 12-8 11-24 
Technicolor, Inc......... 50c 10-11 9-26 
FE Gc cgcaanscacns 25c 10-10 9-28 

MP atk deenkn ade E50c 10-10 9-28 
Trico Products ..... Q62%c 10-2 9-20 
Twin City Rapid Transit 

SS dccuasendaa Q62%c 10-2 9-22 
Union Gas (Canada)...*20c 11-1 10- 6 
Un. Shoe Mach. 

OEMs cccessrse.. Q37%c 10-5 9-19 
Wagner Baking ........ 10c 10-2 9-22 
Warner & Swasey...... 25c 9-27 9-18 
Wieboldt Stores ...... Q30c 10-1 9-22 

Accumulations 
Am. Superpower $6 pf....$1 11-2 10-16 
Central States Electric 

pd here 433%4c 9-30 9-15 

Do 6% pf. B....... 37%c)8=—9-30——:«*29--15 

> eee 37%c 8 9-30)=— 9-15 
Iowa Elec. 7% pf. A...$1.75 9-30 9-15 

Do 6%% pf. B....$1.62% 9-30 9-15 
Stand. Gas & El. $7 pf..$1.75 10-25 9-30 

sg epee ee $1.50 10-25 9-30 
United Dyewood 7% pf.$1.75 10-2 9-25 

Stocks 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.) 25% 10-20 10-10 
Lowenstein (M.) & | 
EEE OTE We 25% 11-15 11-1 
Pe | Se ore 2% 10-2 9-20 
Omissions 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries com. 
*In Canadian funds. E.—Extra. 0O.—Quar- 


terly. S.—Semi-annually. 
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REAL ESTATE 


ARKANSAS 
MAGIC CIRCLE 


Write for information concerning the Ozarks 
Lake Region of North Arkansas, which is in- 
cluded in Babson’s Magic Circle of safety in the 
central United States. Retirement homesites, 
livestock ranches, small farms, unimproved land 
for development, land investments, and business 
opportunities for men and women of moderate 
means or great wealth. Favorable climate winter 
and summer. C. 8S. Woods, Bull Shoal, Arkansas 


¢ 











CONNECTICUT 


NEWTOWN—1 3/10 acres, 5 bedrooms, 4% 
baths, living room, dining room, library, pine 
panelled kitchen, several fireplaces, oil hot water 
heat, lovely landscaping. Asking $47,500. 
NEWTOWN-—Mountain top, 80 acres. Mountain 
house with lookout tower, large living room, 2 
bedrooms, dining room, kitchen, bath, garage. 
Altitude known to have cured rheumatisim and 
arthritis. Asking $50.000. 
FAIRFIELD--10 acres. Modern ranch home, 6 
large rooms, 2 baths, fireplace, oil hot water 
heat, terraces. Asking $45,000. 
REDDING—17 acres, panoramic view. Large 
living room, 2 bedrooms, guest room, servants’ 
apartment, 3 baths, oil hot water heat. Ask- 
ing $80,000. 
MARGARET H. BEHRENS 
Town & Country Real Estate 
Great Ring Rd., Sandy Hook, Conn. 
Tel. Bridgeport 8-1905—or—3-0424 








BEST BUY ON THE MARKET 





1960 acres — 200 peaches — 200 pecans — annual 
crops $70-110,000. Pecans live 150 yrs. No off- 
spring or not sell at double price. Owner live 
near aid. Farm fully equipped. Price $265,000. 
$50M cash-$50M 6 mo. $40M 12 mo. Bal.— 
terms. No equal. Prompt deal buyer get $25,000 
nut crop. 

A. G. WILLIAMS. Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD 
AT POCASSET, MASS. 


Estate consisting of residence, good condition, 
on sightly knoll, 7 finished rooms, fireplace, bath, 
automatic oil heated, desirable for year around 
or summer occupancy; cottage, 2 garages and 
150-ft. long dove-cote, all on 3% acres rolling 
land with cedars and shrubbery, rear boundary 
on salt water inlet available for small boats; 
furnished or unfurnished; asking price $18,000. 





JOHN P. SYLVIA, Jr., Executor 
153 Main Street, Falmouth, Mass. 
Tel. Fal. 46 or Fal. 293 





WISCONSIN 
16 ACRES 


Suitable for truck farming or cabin court; 1 blk. 
from lake and beach; 2 blks. from town; trout 
strm. runs thru property; gardens, lawns irri- 
gated from creek; 8-rm. house; 3 bedrms. and 
bath; newly remod.; gar. and cabin rm.; chicken 
coop and eqpt.; garden tractor and attachments ; 
barn and other bldgs.; pr. to sell. 


M. Krejsa, Route 2, Friendship, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
BEST, SAFEST BUY ON MARKET 


peaches, pecans; annual 











1,960 
$70-110,000. Prepare for atomic war now in the 
making. This farm in country safe; more profit. 
No children or not sell—full equipment and all 
machinery worth $110,000. Ideal for one or 
more. Owner live near aid. Low price, $325,000; 
third cash, two payments more cash, less price; 
might take a third in suburban small homes, 
little or no mtg. A third farm terms.. Farm 
soon pays for itself. Prompt deal will give $25,000 
nut crop free. 


A. D. Williams, Owner, Yatesville, Ga. 
29 


acres, crops 











STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt. and Power Co. of Baltimore 





Sunray Oil Corporation 





Incorporated: 1906, Maryland, as a consolidation of two long established 
companies. Office: Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Friday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1949): Preferred, 7,430; common, 20,127. 


Capitalization: 


Ri ic cs cana chin s pisipee su a5 sls ein iee he aes amie ze *$77,451,078 
Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($400 par).............-....+- 922'921' shs 
§Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)................--s00e 68,928 shs 
CONE NO AMD GNTD on ons oases sicnwsckaccnconhcenaeue 4,664,070 shs 


*Includes $6,650,000 debentures convertible into common at $22.22. 
+Callable at $112 through June 30, 1953, $111 through June 30, 1956, 
$110 thereafter. tCallable at $105. 


Business: Distributes gas, electric light and power to Balti- 
more and surrounding territory; steam is also supplied to 
the central business district of that city. Supplies electricity 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad for electrified train operation 
and has contract to supply power and interchange of energy 
with Bethlehem Steel and Potomac Electric Power Company. 

Management: Among the best in the utility industry. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $16.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$5.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $9.9 milljon. Book value of common 
stock, $15.79 per share, adjusted for subsequent 3-for-1 stock 
split. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments regularly since is- 
suance; on common, since 1910. 

Outlook: Company’s excellent past operating and dividend 
record should be maintained; conversion of gas system from 
manufactured to natural gas should favorably affect results. 

Comment: The two preferred stocks are high quality is- 
sues; common is of good investment grade. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


+Earned per share... $1.45 $1.29 $1.47 $1.82 $1.64 $1.42 ¥¥ 52 {$1.90 
tEarned per share... 1.45 1,29 1.47 1,82 1.64 1.50 1.64 1.91 
Dividends paid .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 
PEER: cascavecdesans 223% 23% 29 303% 27% 23% 23% aie 
OW ..cctxseegeskaeee 18% 21% 223% 2346 225 183% 19% 23 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1950. {On adjusted stock at ends of respective 
years. {On adjusted average stock. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange March 29, 1950; 
previously on N. Y. Curb Exchange. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.36 and $1.48, 
respectively, in same 1949 period. 





United Aircraft Products, Inc. 


Incorporated: 1929, Ohio. Office: 1116 Balander Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders: 
(March 6, 1950): 2,140. 


Capitalization: 

Long term debt *$44,840 

Sop IS ace ED sok Sno Sek skeen cncccsneneceta cece 588,838 shs 
*Note payable to U. S. Gov't. 


Business: Manufactures aircraft accessories and equip- 
ment, also metal stampings and fabricated items. Most 
important product is an oil temperature regulator for aircraft 
engines. Other products include fuel units, pumps, valves, 
strainers, hydraulic units, aluminum freight car panels, and 
aluminum kitchenware, marketed directly to 700 jobbers and 
by Grand Union Company grocery stores. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $653,887; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $347,482; inventories, 
$624,302. Book value of stock, $2.41 per share . 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-46; none since. 

Outlook: Company has been unable to develop earnings 
consistency. Is broadening its diversification steadily, but 
mainly into highly competitive lines. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. $1.08 $1.67 $0.82 D$0.49 D$2.32 $0.13 D$0.18 7+$0.05 


Calendar years 
0.87% 0.50 0.50 0.50 None None None None 





Dividends paid.... 
High (N. Y. hi ™ oe 125 14% 7% 5% 3% 45% 
Low (N. Y. Curb). 3% 3% 4% 5% 2% 3 1% 2% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split = 1946. 
in same 1948-49 period. D—Defic 


30 





tSix months to May 381 vs. deficit $0.12 








Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire an established business: > 
organized 1934; merged Superior Oil in 1943, Darby Petroleum in 194 
Transwestern Oil in 1946 and Barnsdall Oil in 1950. Office: Philtower 
Building, Tulsa 3, Okla. Annual meeting: Third Monday in June, at 
Wiimington, Del. Number of stockholders (about September 1, 1950): 
Preferred stocks, 17,700; common, 42,500. 


Capitalization: 


SOR DOA IONE siaceaie dene as ca hininhinss odd Looks saanceubss $85,600,000 
*Preferred stock 4%% ‘‘A’’ cum. ($25 par)................ 950,400 shs 
tPreferred stock 442% ‘‘B’’ cum. conv. ($25 par).......... 727,327 shs 
tPreferred stock 544% _ ae ee eee 1,601,513 shs 
COMMA ARTE RE sin 5 ois co wide cheba ehese is adlebiok 7,012,810 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $25, otherwise at $25.50 through June 
30, 1952, $25.25 through June 30, 1954, $25 thereafter. +Callable at 
$25.25 through June 30, 1953, $25 thereafter; convertible into 1.725 
shares of common. {Caliable at $20; convertible first third into 1.428 
shares of common, second into 1.25 and third into 1.111 shares (at 
$14, $16 and $18, respectively). 
Business: An independent oil producer and refiner, and 
natural gas producer, operating in Arkansas, California, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Acquired Barnsdall Oil in 1950. Con- 
solidation is now refining about 41,000 barrels daily, or about 
58% of 70,000-barrel daily output. Combined crude reserves 
336 million barrels, natural gas reserves 1,300 billion cubic 
feet. 


Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. On a pro forma basis, allow- 
ing for Barnsdall merger, etc., working capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $26.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $27.8 million; 
marketable securities, $1.7 million. Book value of common 
stock, $10.22 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; pay- 
ments on common 1929-1931, and 1936 to date. 
Outlook: Increased emphasis on refining and rapid growth 


of crude oil output improves companys prospects for bene- 
fiting fully from rising level of petroleum demand. 





Comment: Stocks are among the more speculative oil 
equities. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF arenes STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 949 1950 
Earned per share.... $0.38 $0.49 $0.54 $0.78 $1.81 “$3. 62 “32 81 181.8 
Dividends SORES Po455 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 65 00 
YON ciasaceeret ccs 6 756 2% 14 12% 158 lis 
= ape Seen 456 5% 5 7% 1% 9% 9 0 o% 
*Pro forma (includes Barnsdall Oil). {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.80 in same 
1949 period. 





Long Island Lighting Company 





Incorporated: 1910, New York, as a —— of established com- 
panies. Office: 250 Old Country Road, Mineola, Annual meeting: 
Third Tuesday in April. Approximate number of gee. n Preferred, 
5,123, common, 8,626. 


Capitalization om completion of 1950 recapitalization) : 
ee ER a er ae ter ee - $72,112,000 
Common stock oe 0 ER A BFE OEE eee 8,149,697 she 


Digest: Supplies electricity (about two-thirds of revenues) 
and gas to a population of over one million persons in an 
area of 1,200 square miles in Nassau and Suffolk Counties 
and the Fifth Ward of Queens County in the City of New 
York. The territory is predominantly residential (over half 
of 1949 revenues), although industrial revenues have 
doubled since 1940, with the aviation industry the largest 
served. Completing consolidation with Queen Borough Gas 
& Electric and Nassau & Suffolk subsidiaries and a simpli- 
fication of capitalization. Pro forma balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1949, discloses working capital deficit of $72 
million; ratio, 0.6-to-1; cash and special deposits, $3.0 million. 
Dividend arrears on old preferred eliminated in recapitaliza- 
tion, payments on old common 1912-33; none on present stock. 

EARNINGS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 





*Earned per share... $0.61 $0.63 $0.49 $0.67 $0.61 $0.88 $1.14 %$0.62 
1 Re a ere 38 26 56 60 20 16 28 14% 
NUE osiede tanta dees 7 11 15 16 8 8 6 10% 

*On present capitalization; reported net in 1942-46, pro forma ———— in 
1947-49. fAdjusted for 0.06-for-1 exchange in recapitalization: on rb Ex- 
change, listed w.i. _: YS. Exchange July 26, 1950; iajusted cortifieates of 


26, 
tSix months to June 30, vs. $0.58 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Investment Company of Illinois 





National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as consolidation of company of like name 
ing, St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual meeting: At call of directors, but not later 
than the first Monday in June. Number of stockholders: (November 15, 
1949): Preference, 2,455; common, 2,682. 


Capitalization: 

ase. S cas ecch sawsceb vhs eee duds pdareenens $21,000,000 

*Preference stocks: 

1s OE CUE OND is chraeek vecnenscasearaceubewess 60,162 shs 
63,916 shs 


$41 bs cum. conv. i: w RU OIG xo cdicacoveewecacnens ec aw shs 





*Rank equally and callable at $25.50. 15% convertible into 1%, 
$1.25 convertible into 1 share of common to September 30, 1955. 

Business: Subsidiaries engage in the small loan business 
under the regulations of the states in which they operate. 
Has 193 offices in 19 states and about 150 cities. Average loan 
amounted to $271 in 1949. Acquired Ohio Finance Co. in 
1949. 


Management: Experienced and well regarded. 


Balance Sheet Items: June 30, 1950. Calculation of work- 
ing capital on the usual basis is not feasible as company 
normally borrows a large part of working funds from banks. 
Cash and equivalent, $8.2 million; installment loans receiv- 
able, $67.6 million; notes payable, $32.4 million. Book value 
of common stock, $10.63 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1926; and 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Imposition of Government controls on consumer 
credit would restrict the volume of business, but over the 
longer term results should continue to be satisfactory. 

Comment: Preferreds are of medium grade; common has 
appeal for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $0.60 $0.60 *$0.60 $1.18 $1.60 $2.11 $2.60 +$1.49 
Dividends paid .... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.80 1.35 1.50 1.12% 
EAM abas cAeeare 7% 9% 14% 15% 14% 19 22% 22% 
TOW: sademnguneamena 5% 6% 7% 11% 12 13% 15% 16% 


*Revised. 7Six months to June 30 vs. $1.88 in same 1949 period. 





Diamond T Motor Car Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Illinois, taking over an established business. Office: 
4401 West 26th Street, Chicago 23, Ill. Annual meeting: First Tuesday 
in May. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1950): 2,400. 


panty cog 
Long term 


Business: Produces from finished parts, ianeiaae of its own 
design but manufactured by others, a full line of heavy duty 
and lighter trucks, under the Diamond T trade name. Dis- 
tributors number 850 throughout the U. S. and Canada. Out- 
put in 1949 totaled 5,461, U. S. 12,692 units in 1948. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $9.4 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.9 
million, U. S. Gov’ts, $3.0 million; inventories, $5.7 million. 
Book value of stock, $27.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Truck business is highly competitive, and since 
company occupies only a medium trade position sales and 
earnings follow an irregular pattern. Margins are narrow, 
but assembly nature of operations normally permits fair 
control over costs. 


Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $5.85 $3.88 $3.48 $2.29 $4.53 $2.64 0.88 o0.00 


Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.75 1.50 
BGM Silas Sita es 17 17% 35 34% 24% 19% 13% 16% 
low . Sees oka rinwndote 8% 13% 16% 16% 17% ll 9% 11% 


~*After postwar refund, $1.55 in 1943 and $0.47 in 1944. 
vi. $0.32 in same 1949 period. 
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Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as a consolidation of established companies. 
Executive office: — ed Avenue, Detroit 5, Mich. Annual meet- 


December 31, 1949): 
ing: Fourth Friday in’ ‘april, at Oakland, Calif. Number of stockholders 


i peng 
SR i. ks x uc cd PTUs < 6 dan ewakde ee cicedsddeecdeamane Non 


Business: Principally a fabricator of batting and neti 
seats, backs, cushions, door panels and various other interior 
trim parts for the automotive industry. Also supplies batting 
and padding for furniture makers. Other non-automotive 
products include synthetic rubber, coated cloth, suede and 
vinyl film. Principal customer, Chrysler Corp.; others include 
Packard, Kaiser-Frazer, Ford, Lincoln, Studebaker. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1949, $14.6 million; ratio, 5.6-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; U. S. 
and Canadian Gov’ts, $3.1 million. Book value of stock, $22.68 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments, 1937; 1940-43; 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should remain above the prewar level as 
long as automobile output continues at a high level. But re- 
sults over the longer term will reflect business cycle in- 
fluences. 


Comment: Shares are distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. = 08 $0.38 $0.51 $1.29 $2.21 $3.29 *$4.43 $1.57 
Dividends paid ..... -50 None 0.30 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.60 1.20 
DE icadwasncrsase he 13% 19% 20% 14 13% 18 23 

BOP eo ctnaceneiccuns 5% 9 9% 10 9% 8% 9% 14% 


*Before $1.00 appropriation for property replacement, product development and ex- 
pansion. {Six months to June 30, vs. $2.31 in same 1949 period. 





Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 








Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; originally established in 1881. Office: 
3131 First Ave., N., Birmingham 2, Alabama. Annual meeting: Wednes- 


day preceding the fourth Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: 
About 1,100. 

Capitalization: 

Daag erik cio cs uc k db enee ct Retareencdneccceeseuaams 
+Capital stock 00 WU edi cctcenanduddtdeceisnnccenenewewe 496, see. _ 


tAbout 54% owned by United States Pipe & Foundry Company. 


Business: A completely integrated producer of pig iron 
from properties in Birmingham, Ala., selling chiefly to south- 
ern pipe makers. Also produces ferro-manganese, coke, 
coal chemicals, slag and light weight slag aggregate. Has 
annual capacity of 500,000 tons of pig iron, 30,000 tons of 
ferro-manganese, 676,000 tons of coke. 


Management: Long associated with company. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $7.5 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.4 million. Book value of stock, $47.20. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1905-10; 1917-21; 1924-29 and 
1937 to date. 

Outlook: Economic growth of the South has favorable 
longer term implications for the company, but changes in 
the rate of private and Government construction activity 
will have a more important near term effect on operating 
results. 


Comment: Stock is a cyclical speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.. $1.12 $1.00 $0.36 $0.54 * = $5.35 $5.34 7$3.49 
Dividends paid ... 1.10 0.60 0.20 0.30 1.70 2.00 2.00 
HAG.  ccccccccccece 24% 18% 22% 27% " 25% 22% 27 

TW ceccecccccscce 18% 13% 15% 14 15 18 16% 20% 





+ 
*Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in 1943. {Six months to June 30 vs. $2.79 in 
same 1949 period. 
31 
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FINANCIAL WORLD — 1949 
se 7 — 19 ~ 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. Trade Indicators Sept. 2 Sept.9  Sept.16  Sept.17 
FElectricat Output (KWH) .........scccecevces 6,459 6,029 6,449 5,579 
{Steel Operations (% OE CIGD cicixcin cana 98.0 99.6 100.4 86,2 
Protection of Vital Records—A business man's Pinieht (ar DOGGIE... 65 occ snsnadann nde see 852,321 751,276 +800,000 743,022 
digest of facts on the protection of vital - 1950- ‘ 1949 
records, currency and other valuables against Aug. 30 Sept. 6 Sept. 13 Sept. 4 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. UE SNES cnt haw s career Federal ].... $27,266 $27,528 $27,748 $23,662 
{Total Commercial Loans.... ge 14,739 sd gr a 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- | {|Total Brokers’ Loans....... Members /f.... 1,427 40 1,31 37 
cast of financial and business Slices ine | 1U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 .... 35,082 34698 34,840 32,086 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight [Demand Deposits........... | Cities ..-- 48,995 48,851 49,269 46,930 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- {Money in Circulation........ tee seceeeeseeeees 27,042 27,259 27,151 27,454 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,153 1,131 1,056 1,305 
ieee and ratio is available without 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Behind Your Investment—-New booklet an. | Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 
swering questions about savings plans which | Closing-Dow-Jones = Septemt ~ -—1950 Range— 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- | Averages 13 14 15 16 18 19 High Low 
sonable safety. 30 Industrials . 223.42 22448 225.85 | 226.78 225.78 228.38 196.281 


20 Railroads .. 66.76 66.87 66.74 Ex- 66.73 66.32 66.87 51.24 
Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 15 Utilities ... 39.04 39.06 39.21 change 39.50 39.52 44.26 37.4 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— | 65 Stocks .... 80.40 80.65 80.93 Closed 81.21 80.88 81.21 70.34 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 

















- Septemb 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." | Details of Stock Trading: 13 14 15 16 18 19 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 2,600 2,350 2,410 | 2,040 1,590 
Hints to Secretaries — A booklet listing | Issues Traded ..............++55: 1,173 1,156 1,200 1,182 1,175 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- | Number of Advances............. 783 609 544 Ex- 482 326 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for | Number of Declines.............. 170 302 404 change 439 554 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. | Number Unchanged ............. 220 245 252 Closed 261 295 
Make request on business letterhead. New Highs for 1950............. 137 111 78 94 33 
New Lows for 1950.............. 2 3 2 4 2 
Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on | Bond Trading: 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- | Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 102.26 102.18 102.13 | 102.11 101.94 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $5,301 $4480 $4,520 $3,830 $3,620 
“ 1950— . Range— 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing | *Average Bond Yields: Aug.16 Aug.23 Aug.30 Sept.6 Sept. 13 “eb Low 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with | Al+ ............... 2.580% 2.570% 2.586% 2.586% 2.589% 2.616% 2.542% 
description of a graphic service. EES Tee eee 2865 2865 2863 2867 2.876 2.962 2.854 
a ee eee 3.192 3.187 3.171 3.163 3.157 3.304 3.157 
Taking Stock—A new study pointing out the | *Common Stock Yields: 
effect of the Korean situation on certain | 50 Industrials ....... 6.87 6.70 6.90 6.85 6.78 6.90 6.09 
stocks—some for better, some for worse. 20 Railroads ........ 608 602 614 616 5.76 717 «5.76 
20 Utilities ......... 5.97 5.91 6.12 6.14 6.11 6.14 5a 
Bronze Tablet Style Guide—Two-color illus- | 90 Stocks .......... 6.74 6.59 6.79 6.75 6.66 6.80 6.03 
trated folder providing a variety of styles ' 
for honor rolls, memorial tablets, merit plaques “Staeee S Rike's Conporation. 


and name plates cast in bronze b t ° ° 
raftemen — describes. cerviee evaitatie. +, | The Most Active Stocks —Week Ending Sept. 19, 1950 


assist in preparing inscriptions. 








Shares -—— Closing ——, Net 

Traded Sept. 12 Sept. 19 Change 

Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion | New York Central Railroad............... 170,900 15% 16% +1% 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings | International Telephone & Telegraph....... 165,600 11% 13 +1% 
program of an individual with a view to in- | Benguet Consolidated Mining.............. 158,800 1 1% +% 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- | U.S. Steel.........cccccccccccccccceceees 124,900 3834 39% + 7 
quate safety. Canadian Pacific Railway...........-se0s 117,200 19% 1914 + % 
Socony- Vee oid ksciesdsccissivaes 112,800 22% 233% +% 

Growth Stock in Air Conditioning—New 24- | Radio Corporation of America............. 107,400 17 17% +% 
page research analysis of one of the leading | Baltimore & Ohio Railroad................ 107,200 1354 14 + % 
companies in tHe air conditioning field, pre- | Sinclair Oil ........... ccc eee eee eee eee 105,600 30% 30% + % 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. member firm. American & Foreign Power 2nd pf......... 98,200 17% 144% —3% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is part 47 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 






























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Scuth Porto Rico Sugar.....High ......... 35% 30 23% 26% 30% 45% 60% 59% 56 44 40 
BE a nededns ot 14 16 13 17% (20% 28% 40% (48% — 37% 36% 265% 

Earnings ..... j$2.11 j$2.16 jD$0.27 j$4.89 j$5.63 j$7.65 j$4.06 j$7.49 j$12.00 j$6.98 j$7.02 

Dividends .... 1.25 2.30 0.80 3.75 3.50 5.90 4.50 6.00 7.35 9.50 6.31 

Spalding (A. G.) & Bros.....High ......... 4% 2% 1% 1% 6% 13% 21% 30% 20% 20% 13% 
rere 2% 1% Kx % 1% 5% 11% 16% 15 12% 10% 

Earnings ..... k$0.27 kD$0.77 k$0.86 k$0.48 k$1.00 k$1.30 k$1.84 k$2.82 k$4.19 k$2.95 k$1.81 

Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.40 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.00 

S.arks-Withington .......... Peereree 3% 2 3 6% 7% 12% 13% 7% 73% 6% 
EAP ccccee “e 1% 1% 1 1% 2% 4% 6% 5% 4% 4 3% 

Earnings x zD$0.12 2$0.08 g$0.72 g$0.55 g$0.52 $0.85 g$0.22 2$0.93 2$0.66  g$0.004 

Dividends .... N None None 0.25 0.35 0.30 0.20 None None 0.30 None 





















govesbedeqeus ere 9% 7 6 3 6% 9 % 3 
| Eee 4% 3% 2 1% 2% 5% 7% 11% 6 4 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.45 0.63 $0.57 D$1.95 D$0.37 $0.01 $0.57 $2.32 $1.58 $0.51 D$1.21 
Dividends .... None one None None None None None 0.50 None None None 

Svencer Kellogg & Sons.....High ......... 22% 23% 22 24 35 35 44% 56 63 
Eee 14% 14% 17% 17% 21% 28% 32 37 46 cat pes 
(After 2-for-1 split ae arate een aawe a aware wale aaa gua 31% 29% 26 
. a re Seed asaasedce statis oan aeaice male ae aia ae oe aan 23% 22 21 
Earnings- ..... i$0.65 i$1.37 i$1.83 i$1.32 i$1.46 i$1.77 i$1.24 i$2.12 i$10.13 i$5.67 i$3.03 
Dividends .... 0.55 0.80 0.85 0.93 p0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 2.40 2.00 2.00 
Sperry Corp. ...... beeceses iM akeaeeuee 51% 47 3934 31% —_ 29% 39 40% 24% 30% 29% 
BM cxbeteccas 36 33 27% 21% 23% 22% 27% 18% 16% 20% 22% 
Earnings Aa een $2.71 $3.90 $4.11 $2.87 $3.55 $4.05 $3.45 $3.65 $2.79 $4.32 $2.62 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 
Sete TO se cicnisacdecdivad re 16% 11% 6% 4% 8% 13% 23% 39% 17% 14 10% 
Low ....... Pree 8% 4% 3 2% 3 6 12% 14% 8 7% 6% 
Earnings ..... $1.02 $1.05 $0.91 D$1.43 D$2.22 D$0.22 $0.55 $1.50 $1.12 $2.48 $1.01 

Dividends .... 0.30 0.60 0.60 0.15 None None f 










Lcchelnis ee Ome 38% 42 38% 61 
Merete 27% 33 33% 37% 55% 







Pee) Meee ee eee 


















Earnings cane $1.01 $1.52 $2.13 $1.01 $1.66 $1.45 $1.18 A 3 ; L 

Dividends .... 0.58 0.93 1.00 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.77 1.30 1.30 1.40 

Squibb (E. R.) & Sons...... High 36 45 48% 49¥y% 70 64% 115 whe 
Low .. 24 35% 47% 40% 49 57 58 ae aided er atibe 
(After 3-for-1 split High eee wate Seen ah ai sea a 40% 55 454 29% 37% 
Mem, WEB) <ciscccecs Low ame Keni antec sees ae anh 39 33% 27 21% 2358 
Earnings ..... $1.23 "8.28 g$1.35 &$1:67 g$1.60 $1.33 ¢$1.37 g$3.01 $3.26 $1.94 2$3.93 

Dividends .... 0.25 0.58 0.54 0.71 0.66 0.66 0.67 1.00 1.00 z 






seceeeeceseces RRIRT wn cccccee 


5 8 
dadtabinns 34 5 2% 4% 
swneesece ito dans sae ee 3143 












49% 
























Earnings neue $2.20 $2.72 $2.16 $2.00 $2. 63 $2.59 $2. 7 $4.11 $2.32 $2.05 $2.34 

Dividends .... 1.90 1.60 2.00 0.40 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.45 
Standard Gas & Electric..... ere 5% 2% i yy 2% ——________. Suspended May, 1944 

GM kadcdcsccs 2 1 3/16 5/16 ————__ Restored July, 1950 

Earnings pe eRe D$1.34 D$0.54 D$1. dé D$0.26 D$0.25 D$0.63 D$1.10 $0.66 D$0.12 $0.22 $1.43 

Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Standard Oil (California) ..... Mee: <vedccaves 33% 26% 25% =“ 40 39% 49% 59% 63 73 70 

rere 24% 16% 17% 28% 34% 38% 42% 50% 54% 55 

Earnings naw $1.38 $1.73 $2.30 $2. 33 $2.78 $3.34 $4.27 $5.15 $8.25 $12.42 $10.10 

Dividends .... 1.10 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.30 3.20 4.00 





















Standard Oil (Indiana).......High ......... 30 29 34% 2834 38% 34% 445% 4934 441% 53 45% 
SE Aiaaiecans 22% 20% 25% 28% 33% 37 37% 36% 36% 

Earnings ..... 22 2 82 % 89 $3.31 $3. 37 $3.29 $4.43 $6.21 $9.16 $6.72 

Dividends °.... 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.12%  —p2.00 

Standard Oil (New Jersey)..High ..... cose 53% 46% 46% 47 60 58% 68% 7834 80 927% 74% 
EAE sedeaneens 38 29% 33 30% 46 503% 6154 63 69% 60% 

Earnings ..... $3.27 $4.54 $5.15 $4.45 $4.51 $5.69 $5. oa $6.50 $9.83 $12.44 $8.91 

ividends .... 1.25 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.08 4.00 2.00 4.00 











Standard Oil (Ohio).......... High ....:.... 32% 41% 481 40 45% 49 591 
Low . 17 26% 33 25% 37% 40% 49 





(After 2% for-1 split High .... 


































Earnings ..... $2.65 $2.98 $2.99 $2.64 $2.12 } ’ $6. . 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.80 1.00 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 p1.00 1.37% 1.62% 2.00 
Standard Steel Spring....... 40% 40% 27% 28% 35% 
24 19 12% 13% 22% on — ns pink re apie 
(After 5-for-1 stock split dine amas ves 9% 11% 20% 25 17% 15% 20% 
and 10% stock div. 1943). a? seh a es avers A, 6% 9% 11 10% 11% 12 
Earnings ..... $0.30 $0.30 $0.78 $1.16 $1.09 $1.11 $1.22 $1.08 $2.28 $3.82 $4.22 
Dividends .... 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.10 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.75 
Starrett (L. S.).......ccceeee SD navisics 36 38% 40 34% 34% 37% 47 53% 47 41% 38% 
pe Pees 20% 29 23 25 2834 34 37 37 36% 27 
Earnings ..... g$2.13 g$4. 94 g$5.78  9$6.33 $7.28 g$5.37 g$4.20 $4.04 $7.78 $7.29 g$5.47 
Dividends .... 1.25 3.25 4.25 2.25 3.50 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Sterchi Brothers Stores...... eee 5% 4% 5% 3% 5% 11% be 56 
DMD svadacavce 2 2 2 2 t 5 10 24 wales wees eee. 
‘After 2-for-1 split BE wccsasecs ide win oo oe Sh pe Hh 26% 18 15% 13 
July, 1946).............08. _. ane ekstia a Re re —— ay eee oe seid 16% 12 11% 10 
arnings ..... $0.72 $0.61 $0.20 $0.59 0.55 $0.71 $3.65 $3.24 *b$3.15 b$3.21  —b$2.17 
. Dividends .... 0.10 0.15 0.30 None WET 0.15 0.30 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 





b—12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. i—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months 
to October 31. p—Also paid stock. t—6 months to June 30. *Fiscal year changed. D—Deficit. 


P inted by C. J. | aan. Ine. 
Now York rk, N. Y. 





THIS PICTURE SHOWS 
WAYS IN WHICH GM 
SERVES TRANSPORTATION 
WITH THRIFTY POWER 


anvinsingnnbainis AO 





GM's Allison Turbo-Prop and 
Turbo-Jet Engines 
— power new U. S. military planes. 


GM Diesel-Powered Ship 
— example of Diesel power on 
larger seagoing vessels. 


GM Diesel-Powered Fishing Boat 
— typical of the maritime workhorses 
run on Diesel power. 


GM Diesel Coach 
— a familiar sight on city streets 
and highways. 


GM Diesel Switching Locomotive 
— workhorse of the yards. 


GM Diesel Locomotive 
— for all services on American 
railroads. 


New Chevrolet Truck 
— 82 models, 9 wheelbases. A truck 
for every hauling need. 


New Diesel-Powered GMC 
Truck-Tractor 
— lightest Diesel ever put to work 
in heavy-duty trucking. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


Key to thrifty hauling 


In the transportation field, General Motors seeks to develop the right power for the purpose. 


Thus you will find trucks built for certain types of service benefiting by GM’s 
‘betterment of gasoline engines, while in other trucks you will find the la 


test version of the 
GM two-cycle Diesel engine. 


GM Diesel power has also made its contribution to the railroads—to ships built for many 
duties—as well as to trucks and coaches. 


Even in the air, GM’s search for better power has produced, in addition to the Turbo-Jets, a 
new Turbo-Prop aircraft engine, with a record low weight-to-horsepower ratio. 


So the research, engineering and production skills which contribute value to passenger cars 
are likewise the key to steadily better motive power on the land, sea or in the air. 


*“*MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 
The Key to a General Motors Car E N E RA OC) OR we 
Your Key to Greater Value 


GM DIESEL « ELECTRO-MOTIVE « GMC TRUCK & COACH « ALLISON AIRCRAFT ENGINES « CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHE 








